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EXPERIENCE 


Thirteen years helping writers succeed 
by mail and in resident classes. Before 
this as Fiction Editor of Collier’s 
Weekly (two years) collaborated with 
leading American story writers. 

® 


OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Writer of stories sold to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, etc. For two years 
associate of Professor Walter B. Pitkin. 
Substituted for him in Columbia School 
of Journalism fiction classes. 


e 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 


Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique,”’ 
standard work on short story construc- 
tion used in all leading colleges. Editor 
of “Short Story Hits—1932’’, published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co., this spring 
—a critically interpretive collection 


for writers. 


RESULTS ATTAINED 


Sixty sales for writers (mostly begin- 
ners) working with me during the past 
few months, reaching whole range of 
American magazines. Stories written 
by writers trained by me are appearing 
constantly in our magazines and as 


novels. 
e 


SELLING TALK 


Because I know my business—analyz- 
ing, collaborating, selling—because my 
reports are absolutely honest, prompt, 
sympathetic, thousands of unarrived 
writers have come to me for help. Why 


not you? 
e 


WHAT THE TRUTH COSTS 


My fee for a single manuscript is $5 
for 5,000 words or less and a dollar a 
thousand above that. Fees for novels 
upon request. 


INFORMATION WITHOUT BALLYHOO 


If you’d like to learn more about my methods, write 
for my free pamphlet, ‘““How I Work With Writers”. 
It has no illustrations of famous writers and says noth- 


ing about “big money made in spare time”’. All questions 


asked will be gladly answered in a personal letter. 
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carn MORE MONEY 


FROM YOUR WRITING! 
SEND FOR ROYAL'S MANUAL OF FICTION WRITING TODAY 





- FROM PLOT TO PROOF 


How to type and how to write 


Here is, without question, the 


greatest value ever offered to THE SHORT SHORT STORY 


the readers of Writer’s Digest! THE SHORT STORY 
Royal’s new handbook,“From THE NOVEL 

Plotto Proof,” combines under THE MYSTERY STORY 
one cover the success secrets of THE DETECTIVE STORY 
17 world-famous authors and THE JUVENILE STORY 


instructors. In addition, it 
teaches you how to typewrite 
efficiently, how to prepare 
manuscripts so that they will 
be more acceptable to your 
editors. This handy volume, 
which should be in every 
writer’s study, will be sent to 
you upon receipt of 25¢, an 
amount which barely covers 
the cost of handling and mail- 
ing. And this money, even, will be refunded 
upon the purchase of any Royal Portable Type- 











The new Royal Signet- Senior Typewriter. Simple, 





writer. The coupon below is f ven- easy to operate! Sturdy. Efficient. Ideal for the 
. a P a a busy writer. Standard 4-bank keyboard. Double 
ience. Use it at once. Do not delay. The supply shift-keys. Price, only $37.00. See it at your near- 
. ze ee est dealer’s. Or write for interesting literature. (A 
of these valuable manuals is necessarily limited. postcard will do. No obligation.) 
Name. 





Royal Typewriter Company, inc., Dept. WD-7 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


























Please send my copy of Royal's new Handbook, Address 
| From Plot to Proof.” | enclose herewith 25¢ 
i (stomps, coin, or Postal Money Order) partially to e 
cover cost. It is to be sent by return mail. City. State 
— The Writer's Digest, 32 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 13, No. 8. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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OOKING BACK 


on the first half of this year, we find our sales 
exceed by far those in any other six-month 
period—and in spite of depressions and fail- 
ures. The reason? Since ours is NOT a one- 
man agency, our clients have realized returns 
from the most varied markets, a range cover- 
ing FORUM to EYE OPENER, SPORTS- 
MAN PILOT to MODERN LIVING, 
YOUNG PEOPLE and COMMON SENSE 
to MODERN YOUTH and a host of other 
publications; and, of course, the book field. 

Perhaps our widespread contacts have helped us 
retain a thousand beginning writers who came to us 
in 1932—in addition to our regular selling authors. 
But there are other reasons: No ‘“‘courses’’ or ‘‘col- 
laborations’’ for sale, and no ‘‘additional’’ or **market- 
ing’’ fees. . . . Revisions free—always. . . . Criticisms 
as frank and disillusioning as Woodford’s TRIAL 
AND ERROR. If you're hopeless, we say 80... . 
Initial fees refunded from our 10% sales commission 
(American and foreign) . . . AND THESE FEES 
NOMINAL: 

On all stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 
4,000 words up to 60,000; over 60,000, $15 for any 
length. Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you ever 
pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and marketing ser- 
vice our international agency, in close touch with all 
markets, has used as the foundation for its prestige. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Garlyle House, Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 














TO ENTRANTS IN 
Writer's Digest Contest 


Sinee we are In constant need of short shorts, we offer 
our regular criticism and marketing service (see announce- 
ment above) on all entries in the recent =e Di- 
GEST contest at half the regular rate—50¢ ea: 

If you buy a copy of Jack Westiut's Aan book 
on writing and selling, TRIAL AND ERROR, from our 
amMllate publishing firm, CARLYLE HOUSE, you will re- 
ecive this service FREE on your contest entries. 


Write us, or CARLYLE HOUSE (at the same address) 
for descriptive literature on this amazing book, now in Its 
second edition; or send your Ch oF: 00 cash or C. 0. 
with your story for FREE SERVICE. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 











COMING IN AUGUST 
PLOTS 


Between the Kitchen Stove and the Ba- 
js Crib. How to find and develop the 
plots in your own surroundings. With 
detailed specific examples. 


By Laurence D'Orsay 


WOMAN'S WORLD 


and what this important market buys. 
By August Lenniger 











FORUM 


N THIS issue of WRITER’S DIGEST ap- 

pears “Free Lancing Here and There” by the 
author of the following letter. We print it in the 
interests of writers who wish they were where 
they are not. 

We do not suggest that writers write Wander- 
ing Journalist Early who will have moved on by 
the time this is published. 





THE 1 
| 








——_ 


Dear Eprtor: 


This is a swell place. I recommend it highly. 
I’ve the Great House on a 500-acre plantation— 
just before the hurricane it changed hands for 
$100,000—so you see! It’s pretty grand really. 
There’s a ghost that goes with it, too. 

I’ve a bath big enough to swim in—literally | 
can take three strokes. 

My servants’ quarters were built by slave labor 
in the days of the island’s great prosperity, and 
so were my old stone walls and garden walks. 

I’ve the best cook on the island, and I pay her 
$1.50 a week. The small girls who play at being 
housemaids get fifty cents—and I pay the little 
boys who climb my paw-paws and cocoanut palms 
—and dive into my bath to pull out the plug a 
six pence. 

Rum—and grand rum, too—is $1.60 a gallon. 
Food is incredibly cheap. Dear, dear, how com- 
mercial I sound. Well, we've heavenly sunsets, 
delirious moons, humming birds, hibiscus and 
bougainvilla blooming in the moonlight. 

I haven’t written a line since I came here— 
there’s something about the place. I’m almost 
persuaded that effort and purpose are foolish 
things—that life is very sweet without them. 


Aspirations born of the struggle for life in the 
North seem like madness here—where I sit around 
and watch the palm trees grow—while medita- 
tively sipping the w. k. rum. Seriously, though, 
I’ve loafed more than two months—and I mean 
to go to work tomorrow—or the next day—or 
the day after that. I’ve found a couple plots that 
were made in heaven for me—and I’ve been 
promised an advance on a novel. But the local 
atmosphere has knocked the blazes out of my pro- 
duction and I really won’t sell a line about the 
place until I get back to my Sixth Avenue garret. 
Places like this are swell—but the writers who 
come here to write go native instead. 


_, Eveanor Earty, 
Wall House, Dominica, British West Indies. 


W RITER’S DiGEesT received a good deal of cor- 


respondence from its readers concerning 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s editorship of Babies: 
Just Babies, Macfadden monthly magazine. Eighty 
per cent of these letters were severely opposed to 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s editorial activities; although, 
aside from this, readers were emphatically for the 
First Lady. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Is Your Ship Making Port? 
| 


N the past week 
| | have watched 
the stirring sight 
of the Leviathan 
coming up the har- 
bor and the Isle de 
France putting out 
to sea. New York 





Harbor is carefully 
charted and the 
captains of these 
vessels rank high 
among the world's 
skilled seamen. But sen 
when coming into — 
harbor or putting 
out for a new one each master 
wisely took aboard a pilot to insure 
added safety. 

Experienced writers, like skilled 
captains, know the value of a good 
pilot. Several weeks ago an author 
who has earned $500 or more a 
month for several years came to me 
for help. He was trying a new type 
of story and was experiencing trou- 
ble; he needed a pilot. Yodsy he 
begins work on his third story which 
we ve finished plotting, the first two 
having made editorial ports and 
brought him in good checks. 

How much more important is a 
good pilot to the inexperienced 
writer! A poor pilot can lose you at 
sea; a good one gets you quickly 
and safely into port. 

A client has — "to show what | 
think of you''—sent me a copy of a 
letter written to a person who asked 
him about me. 


a ee AS 


; - 
~ ih = 
é@ —— 
\ PS 


—— 


"It is with pleasure 
| write you about Mr. 
Lurton Blassingame. 
Before | turned to 
him | had spent more 
time and money than 
| care to think about 
with courses and crit- 
ics. Instead of help | 
received my ‘lessons’ 
back with grades on 
them! The total re- 

is sult of these courses 
was nil. 

"Mr. Blassingame 
declared my rejected 
stories, which my 
teachers had labeled 
‘excellent!', were rot- 

ten, and explained why. But he found the 
germ of a story in one—well hidden but 
there—and told me to work on it. | did, 
carefully following his suggestions, and 
sold it! My first sale! Now I'm working 
= others and confidently expect more 
sales. 


Because this is a typical example, 
| guarantee you(I)the besthelp with 
your writing to be found in the Unit- 
ed States and (2) satisfaction with 
that help—or your money back. 

I'm helping my clients sell steadily 
to the entire range of magazines— 
the advance guard literary group, 
the smooth paper publications, the 
action and romantic pulps. What of 
your stories? 

Manuscript criticism $3 for 3,000 
words or less and $1 per thousand 
thereafter. Write for details about 
guaranteed collaboration and send 
a 3c stamp for a free copy of the 
valuable booklet, Short Story Fun- 
damentals. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles In more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Writer’s DIcEst 


Where are you on the 
Stairway to Success? 


| Competent, understanding guid- 
Steady ance, that enables you to earn 
Sales | while you learn. 








Creating on inspiration alone, 
without sound, conscious tech- 
nique, or skilled assistance. 


Irregular 
Sales 





ggg — ma r 
. ; leapin; in 
N o S a 1 es the derk enguideh, coving” ones 
and losing hundreds. 
OUTSTANDING NOVEL REVISION AT PRICES 
YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
$2.00 per 5,000 words 


.$2.25 per 1,000 words 
$1.75 per 1,000 words 


Constructive criticism 
Complete rewriting 
Working draft revisio 


Collaboration $10.00 for one 
month. $20.00 three months. 
$35.00 six months. Criticism 
and editing of booklengths, 
$25.00. Sales service a dae | 
in all fees save working draft 
revision. 


Richard Tooker 
BISMARCK, N. DAK. 


Author of ‘‘The Day of the Brown Horde’ (now in popular 
edition); ‘‘The Dawn Boy’’; co-author ‘Boys of the Royal 
Mounted Police Series’. tributor to twenty-three maga- 
zines. New novel forthcoming. Formerly associate editor 
Fawcett Publications. Record to be included in “‘Brief Biog- 
raphies of Celebrated Authors’’. 








EXPRESSION 

Poems Worth While 
Mss. requested. Many valuable prizes. $2 a year. 
We also supply the poetry departments of three 
high-class newspapers. A splendid way to build up 
a following. Galaxy, our spring anthology, now in 


preparation. 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J 





Taking this correspondence from our readers as 
a demand, we wrote Mrs. Roosevelt itemizing the 
objections of Writer’s Dicest readers . (including 
many a publisher and editor) to her editing 
Macfadden’s Babies. 

The chief complaint was that White House 
prestige suffered, and that an unofficial White 
House okey of commercial advertising in Babies 
was not cricket. 

Objections were directed at the typographical dis- 
play given to Mrs. Roosevelt on Babies front cover, 
and to that fact that she had singled out one 
commercial competitive magazine to edit. Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s letter to us regarding Babies is re- 
printed here in full.** 


Dear Epitor: 

I do not doubt for a moment but what Mr. 
Macfadden, when he originally asked me to be 
editor, long before my husband was elected, did 
so, partly because my name will attract attention. 

I accepted however, because I was genuinely in- 
terested in his idea and because I felt my 
daughter and I could do a good job. I made at 
the time with him, an agreement that if I found 
I could not carry the magazine after I moved to 
Washington, I should be released from my obli- 
gation. I had an arrangement with him, that 
while I would write the editorial every month, 
while I would read every bit of material includ- 
ing the advertisements that went into the maga- 
zine, that there should be an expert editor to do 
the mechanical work so I would put nobody out 
of a job, nor did I think I was undertaking more 
than I was fitted to do. 

For your private information, but not for 
publication; I have done all the editing of a little 
monthly paper in New York state for good many 
years even to the pasting up and preparing the 
dummy, so I did know my job in a small way. 

You have probably seen in the papers that 
“Babies”, is to be discontinued after the current 
edition, and that I am no longer to do this work. 

I am however, going to be able to continue some 
writing, and have something else in mind. 





INCREAS 


not luck—mean sales! 





mended.”—E. H. S. 


PLACE 


for longer scripts an 


65 Fifth Avenue 





WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


are next door to the largest world market for fiction—in direct contact with publishers 
and need short stories, serials, novelettes and books of all kinds. Send us your manu- 
scripts—we have ready markets for material by new and established authors. 


your sales! Start selling! Intelligent, seasoned advice, directed efforts— 
Our specific edito: 
the p t of your writings—minimize rejections. OUR CLIENTS WRITE: 


“This is oh first time that I am trying an agent, as you have been highly recom- 


“I have pros ‘out several MSS. Yours is the best service given.”—J. S. 
“The best, most constructive criticism I have received to get me ra Pmt, F, 
“Your type of advice materially aids the inexperienced writer.”—H. 


vo scripts in honest, sincere hands. 
all the effort you’ve put into them. If unavailable, we tell you in detail how to 
revise them along salable lines—with specific suggestions to help your future writing. 


For this result-gettin « fo poration, the fee is very low—60 cents per 1000 words; lower fee 


ks. Minimum fee for any script is two dollars. Fee refunded 
on sale. Commission a 10% on sale. 


Send us your short stories, serials, novelettes, books—WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


and market assistance increase 


Get personal editorial consideration for 





NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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New Writers Crash the Magazine Market!” 


*Every month, on this page, I have been presenting positive, carefully dated proof that I am 
helping writers to write and sell their stories. No vague general statements. . . proof! 

This month—introducing Miss Margeret Law, New York: her story, “Luncheon at Pierre’s” 
just accepted by Young’s Magazine—another first sale before completing training. Here is an 


outline of the personal service which yields such satisfying results. 





Kenneth MacNichol — 
B. 1887. Au. of “That Kind 
of a Man,” Munsey, 1919; 
“The Night Shift,’ (do.), 
1919; “The Twenty-seventh 
Story,” Street and Smith, 
1920; “The Will to Serve,” 
Putnam, 1920; “Freight,” 
Methuen, 1928; ‘Between 
the Days,” Blackwood, 1925; 
“The Nose of Papa Hilaire,” 
Blackwood, 1925; “The Piper 
of Kerimor,” Blackwood, 
1927; “The Technique of 
Fiction Writing,” Albion 
1929; Forthcoming: “An 
Idiot Looks At It,” 19338; 
Plays, “Pan” produced, 1917- 
1918; “The Faerie Fool,” 
1918. Contributor to Black- 
wood's, Eng. Review, Mer- 
cury, Challenge, Harper's, 
Century, Forum, Collier's, 
Pictorial Review, Munsey’s 
Redbook, Blue Book, Ar- 
gosy, All-Story, and numer- 
ous other American, British 
and French magazines and 
periodicals. 

—Who’s Who in Literature. 











Reading, Criticism 
and Sales 


Many writers are now sending me 
every story they write, sometimes 
after one rejection—or, much better, 
before submission to editors. 


They know it does not pay to exhaust 
a limited market with repeated rejec- 
tions. And every rejection helps to 
build up a bad impression in editorial 
offices. 


Competent criticism before sending stories 
out saves time, postage and disappointment. 
It should correct all errors in construction 
and presentation; give complete instructions 
for needed revision. 


When left to me I do not give detailed criti- 
cism on stories that would still be unsalable 
after revision. If the story has no commer- 
cial value, the writer receives only an edi- 
torial reader's report. Four-fifths of the usual 
charge for complete criticism is returned. 


Often, though, a writer says plainly: “I want 
this criticism for instrucfion only without re- 
gard to commercial value.” Then I am jus- 
tified in giving a complete analysis. Fair 
dealing—my clients know, then, just what 
they are buying. And I do not accept the 
same manuscript for criticism three or four 
times—that’s just a racket. 








“Bob” Davis, famous 
Munsey Editor, says:—“If 
Kenneth MacNichol wil 
teach others to write one 
half as well as he himsel* 
writes, the standard in maga- 
zine fiction will be lifted 100 
per cent. Out of 25 short 
stories and 7 novels submitted 
to me by Mr. MacNichol, | 
bought 22 of the former, and 
6 of the latter. He is a writer, 
a teacher, and a thinker.” 


coos 


Edward J. O’Brien, Ed- 
itor of the Best Short Stories 
series of volumes, says:—“I 
know of no other writer 
whose work has averaged so 
high in real literary merit.” 


ows 





Writing since 1909 — 
most recent work published 
in 1932. 


ow 


Teaching others to write 
since 1924 — students’ work 
has appeared in most lea 
ing American and British 
magazines. 








My fee for complete detailed criticism is $1.00 
for each 1,000 words up to 5,000; 50c for each 
additional 1,000 words. Minimum, $2.00 on any 
story. Full payment for detailed criticism 
ee be enclosed with each manuscript sub- 
mitted. 


For an editorial reader’s report only the fee is 
$1.00 for each 5,000 words. On bad manu- 
scripts that saves good money. Writers may 
order a reader’s report only at this low rate 
when an opinion only is required. 

MANUSCRIPT SALES: Salable stories are handled on 
the usual 10% agent's commission. A reading fee of 
$1.00 each 5,000 words must be enclosed with manu- 
scripts offered for sale. Minimum, $1.00; no verse or 
articles. Reader's report (as above) will be returned 


with all stories rejected as unsalable. 

RESIDENCE INSTRUCTION: Evening classes for writ- 
ers living in or near New York. here is usually a 
waiting list. Registrations now being accepted for Oc- 
tober Classes. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: Guaranteed to give 
writers more practical help, more useful information, 
than any alternate method of correspondence instruc- 
tion. Personal attention devoted to development of in- 
dividual talent. 

Both Residence Instruction and _ the Correspondence 
Course offer complete Professional Training in Fiction 
Writing. Recommended for writers who require basic 
technical knowledge of the story-teller’s trade, and who 
have some measure of ability as well as the will to 
succeed. 

Ask for details about these Professional Training 
Courses which are putting so many of my new writers 
into the magazine market. 


NOTE THIS GUARANTEE: I will not accept fees except for valuable service ren- 
dered. If any writer, for any reason, is not absolutely certain that more than “money’s 
worth” has been received, all fees paid will be returned at once, without question. No 
qualifications limit the sincerity of this statement. 








tion. Please send me details. 





Attach to Manuscript 


$ to pay for [ Detailed Criticism for Instruction only: [ Detailed Criti- 
cism only if my story, after revision, could be made salable: [Editorial Report only: [Sales Service 
only. I am interested in [] Class Instruction for students near New York: [Correspondence Instruc- 


Check before service required. Return postage must be enclosed on all manuscripts. 


KENNETH MacNICHOL The Stylo: 2 Commerce St. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Merico, $2 8 
year. Other countries in Pos- 
tal Union, including Canada, 
$2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPT 
will -eceive the careful at- 
tention of the editor, but 
ne {bility is a 
in case of loss in mails. 
Stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed in 
all manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Manager; 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising 
Manager; M. L. Price, Cir- 
eulating Manager. 





Entered as Second Class Matter 
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The Oldest Writers Service {enes m:neeve {Editors 


R. REEVE founded The EDITOR, 
pioneer journal for writers; Au- 
thor of Practical Authorship, and Emo- 
tional Values in Fiction Writing; com- 
piler of 1,001 Places to Sell Mss.; two 
novels published by F. A. Stokes Co., 
New York. Contributor to MHarper’s 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, N. Y. Inde- 
pendent, Country Gentleman, Munsey’s 
Magazine, The Chautauquan, St. Nich- 
olas, Youths’ Companion, The Tillotson 
Syndicate (London). American corre- 
spondent, The Writer (London), Euro- 
pean correspondent, American Newspa- 
pers, etc., etc. 





Miss REEVE has been a contributor 

to various writers’ journals; is au- 
thor of The Twelve Cardinal Elements 
of Short Story Writing, adopted as a 
text-book in many educational institu- 
tions; has conducted successfully many 
classes in story writing in Cincinnati 
and Dayton, and is now under engage- 
ment for future classes in both cities; is 
known favorably to hundreds of our 
correspondents, who gladly acknowledge 
her assistance in achieving success in 
their work, as a sympathetic and dis- 
cerning critic. 


We criticize manuscripts, advise as to avenues for publication, and if desired, will prepare final 
corrected type copy and submit same direct to publishers. This service covers all types of work— 


Book length Mss., short stories, articles, verse. 


We specialize in the criticism and thorough revision of Book Mss.; in preparing them properly 
for publication; and as agents in negotiating contracts with first-class publishing houses. 

Our charges are uniformly as low as consistent with thorough and conscientious work. In order 
that correspondents may ascertain for themselves at a minimum expense if we may be of assistance, 
we will give our full service of criticism and marketing advice upon a first Ms. of not more than 
5,000 words (if sent with return postage) at the low charge of One Dollar. A very special rate will 
also be given upon a quantity of work to be submitted during a period of six months. 

We offer the experience of more than 25 years as writers, editors and publishers, to our corre- 


spondents. 
Bank and Clients’ References. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE e 


Correspondence Invited. 


Catalogue. 


Franklin, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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I am answering you as truthfully as possible and 

I want to add that any new work which I under- 

take, I really do myself and enjoy doing it. I 

do not like to consider that my name is entirely 

responsible for my receiving these offers, although 

I realize that it must be a part of it, as I cannot 

very well divorce myself from my name. I always 

honestly try to do every job to the best of my 
ability. Very sincerely yours, 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 

The White House, 

Washigton, D. C. 

**This letter is reprinted with the kind written 

permission of Mrs, Roosevelt. 


Dear Epiror: 

A while ago you assisted me in collecting a por- 
tion of an uncollected bill for stories from the —— 
Publications, and that you finally advised me to 
turn the matter over to an attorney. 

This account ($200) has been settled in full 
through the efforts of a Miss Ione Weber, at 41 
East 38th Street, New York City. Miss Weber 
evidently has a complete knowledge of the pub- 
lishing business, and applies herself very con- 
scientiously to her work. Her terms are com- 
mission only (15 per cent) in case of collection 
are fair enough. I believe she is well worthy of 
my recommendation as a good, dependable attorney. 

RAYMOND GALLUN, 
N. Spring St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Dear Eprror: ——-- — 

I want to thank you for using our notice about 
The Bawl Street Journal in your magazine. 

We had 77 contributors in the 1933 paper. Of 
these, 48 were new. 

Out of the new ones, 14 came to us through the 
Writer’s Digest. This was MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES the number we received from 
any other single source. 

Out of our $1,000 prize money, Writer’s Digest 
contributors took five of the 19 awards totaling 
$275.00 

You certainly seem to have a live and intelligent 
following. Joun A. STRALEY, 

Gilbert & Rogers, Inc. 
Dear Epitor: OO 

We are interested in cut out books which could 
be merchandised through chain stores. They must 
have distinct counter appeal and must be con- 
structed accurately so that little children can play 
with them without having to read too many 
directions, 

We would prefer a rough suggestion of your 
idea with a sample of your finished work, either a 
sample page of the book submitted or one pre- 
viously published. 

We are interested in all types of playthings that 
develop the child—books, toys or games. 

Lucite E. Oscte, 
The Harter Publishing Company, 
2046 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Also interested in novel merchandising “fad” 
ideas are Ejinson-Freeman Co., Inc., Star and 
Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York. 
This firm introduced jig saw puzzles and are now 
featuring masks of comic supplement characters 
to be worn at parties, etc. 

Dear Epitor: oe 

Please announce the suspension of publication 
of The Midland, 447 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 

The Midland was founded in 1915, and has been 
a non-commercial literary magazine. We intro- 





Gallishaw’s 


J .°] h n 
Short Story 
Discussion Group 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
July 11 — August 10 


John Gallishaw will conduct a Short 
Story Discussion Group, limited to 20, at 
Swanhurst, Newport, R. I., from July 11 
to August 10. 

Work is arranged to benefit writers of 
all degrees of progress. Ample opportu- 
nity for written work, all of which re- 
ceives a constructive critique by Mr. Gal- 
lishaw. Fee, 10 meetings, $45. Private 
Conferences in addition to Group work 
may be specially arranged, if time per- 
mits. Pleasant living accommodations 
available, ranging from $15 a week up- 
wards. 

As the Group is limited to 20, writers 
who are interested are invited to send 
for complete information promptly. 


JOHN GALLISHAW 


309 College House Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Mass. 











Announcing A New Service. 
Hot From Hollywood. 


My associate, who is in daily touch with prac- 
tically every motion picture studio in Holly- 
wood, is preparing a weekly letter of studio 
gossip. 

This will include accurate, authentic news of 
the actual requirements of the various produc- 
ing units. The picture material they are seeking 
for immediate production. The kind of stories 
they want to buy NOW. 

It will give the real names and addresses of 
the heads of story. The names and addresses 
of their chief readers. The names and addresses 
of those STARS who are seeking their own ma- 
terial. NOT their STUDIO addresses but the 
addresses known ONLY to their intimates. The 
addresses where they receive their PERSONAL 


mail. 

INSIDE information which you could not beg, 
buy or steal elsewhere. 

I do not need to point out the VALUE of this 
last minute news. You have sought it often 
enough. “IF I only KNEW what they wanted.” 

This service will be mailed every Thursday 
and will cost two dollars for three months. 
sample letter—the current week—will be mailed 
for twenty-five cents. Stamps preferred. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 

I will continue to handle all classes of liter- 
ary material on the same terms outlined in my 
former advertisements. Business IS improving. 
The change of address is due to my moving to 
larger and better quarters. 

If you plan to visit our CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS I would be happy to have you call 
and let us get acquainted. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


644 West Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Last Call! 


Because of insistent demand on the part of our readers and friends, 
the WRITER’S DIGEST $1,000.00 short short story contest has 
been extended to close August 15th. Under no conditions will there 
be any further extensions. We will continue to give a weekly prize of 
$5 for each week of the extension, in addition to the $1,000.00 in prizes. 


WIN $1,000.00 IN PRIZES! 


WRITER’S DIGEST offers $1,000.00 in prizes for 
the best short short stories submitted before Midnight, 
August 15th, 1933. In addition, WRITER’S DIGEST 
offers a $5 weekly prize for the best script submitted 
each week. 17 weekly $5 prizes will be given in add1- 
tion to the $1,000.00 in prizes. 


THE SIMPLE RULES: 


a. 


3. 


All short short stories must be original 
and under 1,200 words. Stories may 
be typed or hand written. Please en- 
close a stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


Entrants must enclose with their story 
a six months, one dollar subscription 
(renewal, new, or extension) to 
WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 


A six months subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one manuscript. 
To enter two manuscripts, two six 
months subscriptions OR one yearly 
subscription must be sent. No more 


than two manuscripts may be entered 
by any one writer. 


All stories, winners and losers, remain 
the sole property of the individual 
writer. The names of the winners will 
be published in WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Address all scripts to The Contest Edi- 
tor, WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Contest closes 
Midnight, August 15th, 1933. Three 
experienced, professional editors will 
act as judges. Each story submitted 
will be read by each of the three 
judges. 





Winners of the special $5 weekly prizes are also eligible to win any one of the major 
100 prizes offered. In addition, scripts that do not win a weekly prize are also eligible 
to win one of the major 100 prizes offered. 


THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 





Enter my manuscript “ ” in the WRITER'S 
DIGEST contest. I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 
I am enclosing my manuscript herewith []. I am sending it under separate cover [1]. 





Address 











City 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is [] new 0 renewal 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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duced the work of Ruth Suckow, William March 
and other important writers. 
Suspension is due to lack of income. 


Joun T. Frepericx, 
Editor. 


Midland was one of the finest of the “little 
magazines.” A patron of the arts can do Ameri- 
can literature a great service by getting in touch 
with Editor Frederick. $1,000 a year will carry 
the magazine. 

Through the “little magazines” such as Midland, 
pure undefiled American literature grows.—Epitor. 


Dear Eprtor: 

I made my first sale from a market tip gleaned 
from the Digest pages. Since that time I have 
made others which is very encouraging to me, 
a novice. My story, “Cracking Rods,” appeared 
in the June issue of Underworld Magazine. 


CuHar_es C. SPENCER, 


Veterans’ Administration Home, 
Kansas City. 


Weekly Prize Winners 


The Writer’s Dicest $1000 short story 
contest opened May lst. It closes August 
15th. 

In addition to the $1000 in prizes Wri- 
TER’S Dicest has offered a $5 weekly prize 
for the best script submitted each week. 
The winners of weekly prizes for the first 
six weeks of the contest are: 


Marie Barton, Paris, Texas; Beth Spencer, San 
Jose, Calif.; Nellie S. Russell, Long Beach, Calif. ; 
Emanuel L. Bartilini, New York City, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Gilbert G. White, Helena, Arkansas. 


Wentworth Wayne (This is obviously a pen 
name which in itself is satisfactory. Mr. “Wayne” 
however neglected the formality of putting his ad- 
dress on his script. The postmark was Des Moines. 
Will Mr, “Wayne” please send us his address?) 

Five dollars has been sent to each, with 
the exception of talented but forgetful Mr. 
“Wayne”. These six writers will not neces- 
sarily become winners of any of the 100 
final prizes. Nor have any of the writers 
who submitted scripts during the first six 
weeks been eliminated. 

The contest closes August 15th. Every 
story submitted will be read fully by each 
of the three judges. The 100 winners and in 
addition the eleven other weekly $5 prize 
winners will be published in the September 
and October issue of WRritTer’s DicEst. 
Checks and prizes for the 100 winners will 
be sent on or before September Ist. 

All stories, win or lose, remain the full 
property of the individual writer. 


0 QK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, orl 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 


Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 


Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HERE ARE THE 100 PRIZES 
OFFERED IN THE WRITER'S 
DIGEST $1,000.00 CONTEST 


Here are the 100 prizes: 
$100.00 
40.00 





2nd prize 


8rd to 14th prize: 
A brand new L. C. Smith Corona Typewriter. 
Exactly as advertised on back cover this 
issue. 
15th prize 
16th prize 
17th and 18th prize 
19th to 25th prize, each 
26th to 30th prize, each 
81st to 50th prize: 
Six month subscription to “Story,” most 
distinguished American fiction magazine. 
50th to 100th prize: 


Each a new copy of Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries;a standard high grade synonym book. 





25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 














In addition to these prizes, WRITER’S DIGEST 
will give a weekly prize of $5 each week to the 
best short short story of that week. Contest 
closes Midnight, August 15, 1933. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THEY FOUND THAT IT PAYS 


To Use The Practical Counsel and Services 
Of An Experienced Literary Agent To Turn 
Rejection Slips Into Editorial Checks... 


THEY HAD NEVER SOLD A LINE OF FICTION 


And they were tired of the inevitable rejection slips which re- 

warded their efforts to crash the fiction markets when they sent 

me their first manuscripts. Read their letters. My files are full of 

such letters from writers I have helped to win their first editorial 
G.T.Fleming- checks. Robert N. 


Roberts Reeves 
How | Help My Clients Sell: 

Through constant personal contact with editors 
and publishers who depend upon me to supply their 
regular and special needs, I am able to present a 

May 10th, 1933. salable story to the a: editor at ~ riot time May 30th, 1933. 
‘ in the rig way. f your story can be so you . 
Dear Mr. Lenniger: nad count aon me to sell it for you. Dear Mr. Lenniger: 

I was highly pleased when I re- My nthly market letters give you the inside Your first sale for me so soon 
ceived your letter announctag my knowledge of just what kinds of manuscripts editors after I had started sending you 
first sale. When I consider that are asking me to supply, and will enable you to manuscripts is very gratifying. I 
when I first wrote to you a few produce material for which there is an immediate, want to thank you not only for the 
coer age, a —— hg ~ active demand. preneines WE which you sent 
nothing more than am 0! me a check in payment for my 
write, it seems almost unbelievable | Make No Profit Unless You Sell story, but I gue want to express 
that I have developed a yarn worth My nominal reading fee of 50c per thousand my appreciation for the practical 
printing. words, a minimum of $2.00 on any manuscript, covers criticism you gave the manuscript 

On the other hand, when I con- a complete criticism of your manuscript if it falls in its original form. 
sider the completeness of y short of editorial standards, and constructive re- Your criticism of the original 
service . your long, c vision and replot suggestions in line with definite manuscript proved to me that you 
and thorough criticisms, market requirements. It also covers suggestions for know what a story needs to make 
impossible for a new writer under new production for active markets which I believe it salable, and the promptness 
your guidance to fail. I feel that you can reach. I am able to make money handling with which you sold it after I had 
your helpful advice is not simply your work only when | am able to sell it—at the revised it along the lines suggest- 
a service for the present, but a regular agency commission of 10% on American, and ed by you, proved to me that you 
genuine preparation for the future. 15% on foreign sales. Just as soon as we sell know where to find a ready market 

Sincerely, $1,000 worth of material for a client, even these for a salable story. 
) " Bé z 3 , 
G. T. Fleming-Roberts. nominal reading charges are dropped. Very truly yours, 
. y 
Send Me Your Manuscripts Today! Robert N. Reeves. 


Why go on blindly piling up rejection slips? Mail 
me your manuscripts and I will tell you candidly 
whether or not they have a chance. If they are 
salable, I will recommend them to the right edi- 
tors; if they can be made salable, I’ll show you 
now in full detail; if they are worthless I’ll tell 
you the truth and advise you how to tackle this 
writing business to make it pay. If you haven’t a 
story ready to submit, use the coupon below which 
will bring you a copy of my current market letter 
listing what editors are anxious to buy. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
45 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


e LOON LA KEHORROR 




















AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent, . . 
A few recent 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. This brings 
r I am seriously trying to write for publication and want to 
sales fo know more about what you can do for me. Please send you a 


clients which me your current market letter and circular describing your free copy of 
appeared in services. 
Maymagazine PEE accceseiveis 


my monthly 


issues are Street ; : 3 market 


shown above City letter 
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New York Market Letter 


by Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


All following addresses Chicago, Ill. 


HE majority is always wrong! Cer- 
tainly, the majority who hold to the 


popular belief that all magazines are 


located in New York City are wrong. 

¢ I personally covered the publishing water- 
front of Chicago this past month, and dis- 
covered a real hub of activity there in the 


Middle West. The 


popular argument, are especially welcome. 
Everything is well illustrated, and the make- 
up planned to draw attention in a somewhat 
sensational manner. The general tone of the 
articles might be compared most closely to 
those in the American Mercury or Harpers, 
in the opinion of the editor. 

There’s nothing 





trade paper enthusi- 
ast will find a great 
deal to interest him 
out there. But at the 
same time, there are 
important juvenile, 
religious, book, and 
fiction markets for 
other writers. 

* Take Real Amer- 


these up to the 





OW in preparation are direct 
personal market letters for 
WRITER’S DIGEST readers from 
Toronto, St. Louis, Grand Rapids, 
and Los Angeles. 
ER’S DIGEST, the leading and 


largest writer’s magazine gives you 


first-hand-assembled market letters. 


Pollyannaish about 
Real America. It 
looks facts in the 
face. Newspapermen 
will find it a good 
outlet for their tal- 
ents, since they keep 
most closely up to 
the minute on facts. 

There are, be it 


Only WRIT- 


minute accurate 








ica, Which Edwin 

Baird is editing at 1050 North La Salle 
Street. This is “The Outspoken Magazine” 
and it aims to tell the truth, without fear 
or favoritism, about conditions in this coun- 
try which should be of vital interest to the 
average citizen. It aims to keep abreast of 
public opinion just as closely as a monthly 
periodical can do. It uses articles revealing 
the truth about prominent personalities and 
about graft and corruption in public places. 
Controversial subjects, such as will start a 


11 


noted, several tabus 
to keep in mind: No sex stories, exposées, 
muck-raking, or true confessions are 
wanted; no crime stories; nothing tawdry 
and sordid. The magazine is for the intelli- 
gent reader rather than the tabloid fan. 
Twenty-four hour decisions are promised. 
Rates are good, with extra for usable photo- 
graphs—on acceptance. 
¢ Sex story writers have a low-rate market 
in 10-Story Book, edited by Harry Stephen 
Keeler at 529 South Clark Street. Lengths 
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wanted just now run between 2,500 and 
5,000 words, but payment is the same for 
all: $6 a story—and on publication. A tone 
of outspoken frankness prevails; very sexy. 
Don’t send poetry. Mr. Keeler, the editor, 
is a well known mystery novelist. He’s 
sometimes slow on reporting. 

¢ If the bizarre and the supernatural fume 
up from your typewriter keys, try Weird 
Tales. This monthly is edited by Farns- 
worth Wright, a World War veteran who 
knows a few weird tales from experience. 
He also has Magic Carpet Magazine, which 
is a quarterly, Here are the needs for each: 

Weird Tales wants shorts of 6,000 words 
and under; a few novelettes up to 15,000 
words long. It uses serials up to 90,000 
words ; also some poetry in a vein similar to 
its fiction. As to subject matter: “invention, 
science and surgery, particularly such as 
forecast the marvelous science of the fu- 
ture; other planets, and voyages between 
worlds; creepy mystery tales, bizarre, un- 
natural, or abnormal subjects; occult and 
mystic tales, and ones of the supernatural, 
particularly with a logical explanation. Also, 
subjects may include werewolves, vampires, 
devil worship, ghosts and spirit-returns. A 
few tales of horror are used, but nothing 
sickening or disgusting.” Neither sex nor 
detective stories are considered. 

Magic Carpet Magazine wants tales of 
glamorous adventure in lengths up to 18,000 
words. No serials. Stories of the Seven 
Seas, of any part of the world, familiar or 
distant; tales of glory and heroism, of in- 
trigue and vivid action. Occasionally, they 
may be historical. The stranger and more 
thrilling, the better chance of acceptance. 
No stories of the supernatural are wanted 
for this magazine. 

Address both these publications at 840 
North Michigan Avenue. The rates are one 
cent a word. (May run higher for Weird 
Tales; and poetry for this brings 25 cents a 
line. ) 
© Nickel Publications, 587 South Dearborn, 
is a pulp publishing firm which is feeling its 
way along to better times. Its Nickel De- 
tective and the new love-story magazine 
were reported on in full by their editor, 
Ralph Deigh, in the June issue of WRITER’s 


Dicest. So I need only remind you that 
the detective magazine is enlarging its size 
and in the market for action-detectives with 
fast-thinking, hard-hitting heroes, and that 
it is promising better rates of one cent a 
word, although still on publication. The 
love story needed for the new magazine may 
be a short of 6,000 words or less, or it may 
run to novelette length—10,000 to 12,000 
words. Highly emotional, dramatic plots 
are preferable, with very colorful love scenes 
and happy endings and rapid openings. The 
rates are the same for both magazines. But 
the price of the magazines are to be higher 
than the original five-cent depression puller. 
Smokers Magazine (offices in the Peoples 
Gas Building, Michigan Avenue), has been 
announced in various writers’ magazines as 
a new fiction magazine using short stories 
up to 4,500 words, three and four part 
serials and articles. Hard times and a bank- 
rupt printer have delayed its appearance. 
When (and if) it appears on the stands, it 
may prove to be a market for wholesome 
family-appeal material, for which it pays 
about a cent, or somewhat less, a word, on 
publication. George Applegren is editing it. 
¢ Mother’s-Home Life and the Houeshold 
Guest has been sold to the Leicht Press, 
Winona, Minnesota. The editorial offices 
have been moved to this new address. Pub- 
lication, beginning with the September issue, 
is to be resumed there. Mary McGovern, 
I am told, will edit it, as before. Better 
write before submitting manuscripts. 
¢ Timely, controversial articles, human-in- 
terest material and short stories (about 1,500 
words) of a high quality may interest Emer- 
son Gause, editor of The Rotarian, 211 West 
Wacker Drive. This monthly goes to busi- 
ness executives and pays good rates for 
good material. 
¢ The Chicagoan is much more local in in- 
terest than the New Yorker. It uses more 
feature articles, and less of the humorously 
sophisticated, and fewer cartoons and fillers. 
Just at present, it is jammed with World’s 
Fair material. In September it will once 
more be in the market; hold manuscripts 
until then. William R. Weaver is the editor; 
the address, 407 South Dearborn Street; 
rates, two cents on publication. 
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¢ There are two Negro publications in Chi- 
cago. Abbott's Monthly, 3435 Indiana Ave- 
nue, uses short stories of 1,500 to 3,000 
words each and feature articles, as well as 
some verse. Lucius C. Harper is the edi- 
tor. Rates are a half cent a word on pub- 
lication. The other, The Bronzeman, is 
edited by Caswell W. Crews at 418 East 
47th Street. Here is a market for short 
stories of love and domestic incident, 2,500 
to 3,000 words in length—avoid illicit love 
as a subject, or dialect unless very cleverly 
handled. Articles of 1,200 to 1,500 words 
and short verse is also used. Payment is 
made after publication at rates varying from 
$8 to $15 per story. 

¢ Poetry, Harriet Monroe’s important 
monthly of verse, has been assured of tem- 
porary financial aid by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. Only high-class verse 
is used, and payment at the rate of $6 a 
page of 28 lines is made on publication. Ad- 
dress 232 East Erie Street. The Step 
Ladder, issued by Flora W. Seymour at 
1223 East 53rd Street, pays only in prizes 
for poems. 

Writers of short stories who go in for 

literary style without pay checks may sub- 
mit manuscripts to Left Front, 1475 South 
Michigan Avenue. It uses critical essays 
and poems of a radical nature. 
* The thrill of a good psychic experience 
should be its own reward, according to the 
editor of The Occult Digest, Mrs. Effa E. 
Danelson. She will consider for publication 
without pay true psychic experiences told in 
not over 1,000 words, as well as scientific 
articles on occult subjects, up to 2,500 words 
in length. The address is 1900 North Clark 
Street. 


NE of the most important magazines 
published in the Century of Progress 
City is Popular Mechanics Magazine. It oc- 
cupies its own building at 200 East Ontario 


Street. The editor is L. K. Weber. News, 
novelty, human interest and action are the 
essential requirements in both articles and 
pictures, Their market is wide open at all 
times for photographs and descriptions of 
new and unusual things; for the latest de- 
velopments in science, mechanics, invention 


and discovery—provided they have general 
interest for the average man. They must 
be treated in a popular vein, rather than too 
scientifically. 

Fantastic inventions of the future have no 
place in these pages. Manufactured and 
patented devices must be actually on the 
market if they are to be considered as sub- 
jects for articles. Freaks of nature, “largest” 
or . “smallest” things, extremely technical 
subjects are not wanted. Neither are his- 
torical and academic subjects. This is not 
a magazine for the inventor, but for the 
everyday man. 

Photographs are important. Short arti- 
cles up to 300 words will be considered with- 
out ; but longer ones must have one or more. 
Feature articles use a dozen or more. These 
bring a minimum of $3 each. Articles are a 
cent a word and up, according to value. 

If you are interested in the Amateur 
Mechanics and Shop Notes departments, I’d 
suggest you write to the editor for his leaflet 
of suggestions. It is exceptionally detailed 
and helpful! 

You don’t need to be an M.D. to sell to 
Hygeia, the Health Magazine, though it is 
published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Anything that touches on health— 
mental or physical, child or adult, sports, 
posture, industrial, home or public—will 
receive the attention of the editor, Dr. 
Morris Fishbein. Your material must be 
authoritative and accurate. But avoid the 
encyclopedic style. Make it readable and 
appealing so that the general public will en- 
joy as well as be instructed. 

Some short fiction is used, but it must 
have a health angle. A serial would be wel- 
come ; however, the editors find it very diffi- 
cult to get something good which has that 
required health angle. Articles may run 
1,000 to 2,500 words and payment is at a 
cent a word on publication. Suitable photo- 
graphs are paid for extra. Address, 535 
North Dearborn Street. 

* B.G. Davis, editor of Popular Aviation, 
stresses the fact that this is the magazine of 
protest for aviation; that it is bound by no 
advertising strings and hence is not afraid 
of any article which may be of interest to 
either professional aviators or to everyday 
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flying fans. They are taking over Southern 
Aviation, merging it into Popular Aviation, 
and consequently will be using several pages 
of trade news from the South hereafter. 

Personal experiences—except travel arti- 
cles—are used ; anything new in the building 
of planes; anything novel and sensational 
which has news value. If you are in doubt 
about a subject, write to Mr. Davis. “Don’t 
be reluctant to ask questions,” he empha- 
sized. ‘The smart writers do this, and edi- 
tors like to be asked!” (Address is 608 
South Dearborn Street. Lengths: 2,500- 
3,500 for articles and 100 to 800 for fillers. 
Rates: half to one cent on publication.) 
¢ Marjorie Barrows, editor of Rand, Mc- 
Nally’s Child Life, emphasizes that she 
wants good adventure stories that are real- 
istic and amusing and appeal to both boys 
and girls averaging about eight years old. 
She will also be glad to see cover designs 
of a type consistent with what she is using. 
Other than this, the magazine is buying al- 
most nothing: no fairy tales, serials, verse, 
or educational features are needed for some 
time to come. Payment is made on publica- 
tion, at rates under a cent a word. Adress: 
536 South Clark Street. 

Junior Home for Parent and Child, 1018 
South Wabash Avenue, has a new editor, 
Mrs. Marks. Rates have been cut to a half 
cent, on publication, and are frankly ad- 
mitted to be “slow.” This magazine uses 
articles for both parents and children, and 
specializes in handwork ideas that are novel 
and original. Drawings should accompany 
handwork articles; better rates if these are 
finished, rather than rough sketches. 


N THE suburb of Elgin, Illinois, the D. 

C. Cook Publishing Company offers a 
series of dependable markets for short chil- 
dren’s material in its Sunday School papers: 
Dew Drops for children of 5 to 8 uses short 
stories of 900 or 1,000 words. All the rest 
now prefer the 2,500-word length, both for 
shorts and for serial installments. This ap- 
plies to What To Do (boys and girls of 9 
to 13), Boys’ World and Girls’ Companion 
(boys of 13 to 17, girls the same ages), and 
Young People’s Weekly (ages 17 to 25). 
Fiction rates a cent a word and articles and 
fillers about a half cent. 


Short fiction, articles and poetry with a 
Catholic viewpoint may be sent to the 
Reverend editor, Franciscan Herald, 1434 
West 51st Street. Payment is on acceptance 
according to quality. Be sure to enclose re- 
turn postage. 

The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, 
edited by Dr. W. E. J. Gratz for Methodist 
young people of 12 to 18 years. This pays 
the complicated rate of a half cent a word 
less ten percent—but on acceptance. Uses 
articles of 1,000 words on Youth’s activities, 
a few short short-stories, and verse up to 20 


lines. Overstocked on serials. 


“THESE publications have been suspended or dis- 

continued: Everyday Life, Blade and Ledger 
(may be resumed in fall). Movie Romances (may 
be resumed in fall). Motor Maintenance, Manage- 
ment. Jewelers’ Journal, American Fruit Grower, 
Hotel and Restaurant Times. 

Staff members take care of all material needed 
for these: Movinews, Furniture Warehouseman, 
American Restaurant Magazine, The Florists’ Re- 
view, Modern Beauty Shop, National Live Stock 
Producer, National Retail Grocer, Dog World, 
Kiwanis Magazine (uses free contributions, how- 
ever), The Lion (house organ of the International 
Lions’ Clubs), Bakers’ Helper, Concrete, Jobber 
Topics, American Builder. 

The following are temporarily overstocked: Na- 
tional Jeweler, Seed Trade News, American Roof- 
er, International Grocer (may be buying again in 
September), Hospital Management (buys only a 
very few extra-good articles during the course of 
a year), The Black Diamond (coal industry paper; 
will not be in market until fall.) 

Bridge Magazine, 154 East Erie Street, makes 
no cash payments. It uses bridge material, shop- 
ping articles, sophisticated verse, jokes. Outdoors 
is a new publication featuring vacation and out- 
door interests in the Middle West, but no payment 
is made. Address: 333 North Michigan Avenue. 


pe USTRIAL POWER and Industrial 
Record have moved their editorial offices 


to St. Josephs, Michigan. A. B. Greenleaf, 
former editor, is no longer on the staff. 
Better Roads, 173 West Madison Street, de- 
mands highly specialized knowledge, accord- 
ing to its editor, C. M. Nelson. Experience 
and facts are far more important than style. 
Rates are very low. Electrical Wholesaleing, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, is chiefly writ- 
ten by its staff. E. T. Rowland, editor, wel- 
comes queries on special features, however. 
H. K. Taylor, editor of Building Supply 
News, also prefers to be queried about possi- 
ble feature articles. Rates have been cut to 
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three-quarters of a cent a word. That sug- 
gestion about queries also applies to A. D. 
Cloud, who edits /ndustrial Relations, 844 
Rush Street. This monthly uses authentic 
articles concerning the theory, practice, sta- 
tistics, laws and study of industrial economy. 
Pays a cent and up on publication. 

Successful Selling Magazine, 400 West 
Madison Avenue, is a new publication for 
the direct salesman. Concrete Products and 
Rock Products, trade papers of those two 
respective industries, have moved to 330 
South Wells Street. Real Estate has moved 
to 32 West Randolph Street. American 
Artisan recently acquired and merged with 
itself Furnaces and Sheet Metals and Warm 
Air Heating. Merchandising and experience 
articles are used. Rates range up to $10 a 
page, including illustrations. Address: 1900 
Prairie Avenue. 

Opportunity, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, is now edited by Roy O. Wiker. This 
is a salesman’s magazine, featuring success 
stories, articles on “how” to sell, interviews 
with important business men which feature 
a sales angle. Rates up to two cents, on 
acceptance. K. A. Ford is the new editor 
of Retail Furniture Selling, 222 North Bank 
Drive. Buys short fact items. Assigns fea- 
ture articles. National Clothier has been re- 
duced to a monthly. Furniture Age, 2239 
Herndon Street, prefers to assign articles 
directly to writers. This magazine is for 
the retail furniture trade. 


Good illustrations are the deciding feature 
on articles submitted to Dairy Produce, 119 
North Franklin Street, edited by C. S. 
Paton. Limited market at present. Rates 
to one cent, on publication. American Lum- 
berman, 431 South Dearborn, uses news and 
features of the lumber and building ma- 
terials industry, but business is too slow at 
present to warrant their buying very much. 
Payment up to $5 a column—also slow. 

* Rand, McNally Bankers Monthly, 536 
South Clark Street, uses 1,500 to 2,000 word 
articles on banking methods and policies 
which have been thoroughly tried out, and 
articles relating to the mechanical operation 
of banks. If possible, get banker’s permis- 
sion, o.k. and signature. One cent a word, 
on publication. Bankers Service Bulletin 


was recently merged with the Bankers 
Monthly. John Y. Beaty is editor. 
Western Brewer, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, has dropped its Prohibition alias of 
Beverage Journal and returned to its time- 
honored title. Is in the market for articles 
relating to the brewing industry. American 
Poultry Journal, 536 South Clark Street, 
buys only on assignment and pays accord- 
ing to material. Address Mr. Hannas, the 
editor. The Paper Industry, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, pays a half cent a word, 
after publication, for articles of 1,000 to 
2,000 words on subjects important to pulp 
and paper mill executives. Uses photographs. 
The Printing Industry, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, reports that it uses only technical arti- 
cles for the trade; lengths 750 to 1,000 
words, though an occasional longer one for 
serial publication. Photographs are bought 
if absolutely necessary to the article. Low 
rates, on publication. Gordon D. Lewis is 
the editor. 
¢ The Hotel Bulletin, 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, buys only articles onenew and 
unusual features of hotel operation. Get 
permission to use the name of the hotel 
whenever possible. Payment, on publica- 
tion, at varying rates. Mr. Eastman is editor. 
Hobbies, 2810 South Michigan Avenue, is 
now going in for national distribution. It 
recently bought Stamp Collectors’ Magazine 
of New York and merged it. The editor, 
Mr. Lightner, reports that he is well stocked 
with material just now. Not all material 
used is paid for, so make clear how you are 
submitting manuscripts. 


EWS and features are bought at space 
rates on publication by Hotel Monthly, 

950 Merchandise Mart. Power Plant Engi- 
neering wants articles of 1,000 to 2,000 
words on the practical side of power genera- 
tion and utilization; pays on publication at 
$6 a thousand words. Address: 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard. Brewery Engineering, 
222 North Wells Street, pays on publication 
for articles on design, construction and re- 
habilitation of breweries. Popular Home 
Craft, 737 North Michigan Avenue—gen- 
eral material for the home workshop—pays 
on publication, but is slow about it, accord- 
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ing to reports. The Inland Printer, 205 
West Wacker Drive, uses articles up to 2,000 
words, which will help the printer improve 
his business, sales and profits. Payment on 
publication. 
© The Diapason, 306 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, is for the professional organist, and 
articles must be thoroughly authoritative and 
technical. Rates : $2 a column on publication. 
The Dairy World, 608 South Dearborn, 
prefers articles on milk plants, but consid- 
ers especially pertinent articles on allied 
branches. Get permission in writing from 
the owner or manager. Rates are about a 
cent on publication, photos extra. Electrical 
Dealer, 360 North Michigan Avenue, pre- 
fers to be queried. Unusual articles on re- 
tailing electrical goods and radio. $10 a 
page on acceptance. Petroleum Age and 
Service Station Merchandising, 500 North 
Dearborn Street, uses short articles on 
merchandising petroleum products and auto- 
mobile accessories; payment on publication. 
Motor Service, 549 West Washington Boule- 
vard, uses articles on management and tech- 
nical features of garages. Good rates on 
acceptance. 
°¢ Nick Nichols Syndicate, 157 East Erie 
Street, buys chiefly art work and cartoon 
strips suited to newspapers. Payment is by 
percentage or royalty, according to indi- 
vidual arrangement. No articles, columns 
or poetry wanted. Free-lance material con- 
sidered gladly. Chicago Tribune Newspaper 
Syndicate, 435 North Michigan Avenue, is 
buying nothing from the free-lance at pres- 
ent. The Daily Real Life Stories should be 
sent directly to their office at 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Special articles and 
fiction for the Sunday edition are purchased 
through agents, and are by well-known 
writers only. 
¢ Dramatic Publishing Company, 542 South 
Dearborn Street, buys one-act plays and 
also three-act plays, entertainments, mono- 
logues and dramatic material—outright pur- 
chase. They emphasize simple sets and cos- 
tumes; and an even balance of women and 
men characters, or a predominance of wom- 
en. Note that their fall catalogue is already 
published and that it is too late to submit 
Christmas plays now. Good farces and 


general plays are the thing. T. S. Denison 
and Co. is not in the market for any material. 


MONG the book publishers, the fol- 

lowing notes are timely: M. A. Dono- 
hue and Co., 711 South Dearborn Street, 
publishes a few juveniles including fairy 
tales and non-fiction. Prefers well illustrated 
manuscripts. Usually makes outright pur- 
chase. Reilly & Lee Co., 325 West Huron 
Street, publishers of novels, non-fiction and 
juveniles, will not be considering further 
manuscripts for six or eight months, as they 
have a great deal on hand. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., 333 East Ontario Street, specializes 
in adult novels and non-fiction, especially 
Western life. Rand, McNally & Co., 536 
South Clark Street, publishes juveniles, both 
fiction and non-fiction, texts, maps, puzzles. 
Royalty or outright purchase, according to 
arrangement. Willett, Clark & Co., 440 
South Dearborn Street, is undenominational, 
but prefers distinctive religious non-fiction. 
Considers sociological and economic sub- 
jects as well. This firm publishes the reli- 
gious magazine, Christian Century, of which 
Dr. Hutchinson is the managing editor. 

All following addresses New York City 

NE of those new two-mile-a-minute 

planes flipped me back from Chicago 
to New York. But you readers have got to 
get across country in one flash—of imagi- 
nation. Come along, now, while we look at 
some of these new magazines. 

University looks a lot like the old College 
Humor. It’s just a quarterly at present, 
but ought to go over for a monthly soon. 
Full details in last month’s Digest. Gotten 
out by same company as Life at 60 East 
42nd Street. 
¢ Your Magazine, RKO Building, is mak- 
ing a lot of fuss about its requirements. This 
is a new give-away for druggists—marked 
“10 cents,” but the druggist is supposed to 
give it free to patrons. It is a weekly, and 
looks very much like The Family Circle, 
recently deceased, except that it’s snappier 
and smarter and gayer. Has one short story 
in first issue by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
and various articles. 

Jonathan Edwards, formerly of Argosy 
Magazine, is editing. He promises a cent 

(Continued to page 60) 





The Story Technique 
of a New Day 


“» we ate a 





T= world changes—so they say—but those within hate to admit it. Styles in litera- 
ture gradually fade into a technique and a method of a new day. It is easy for the 
writer within his library to compare the humor of Ring Lardner to that of Moliere; 
or Harriet Beecher Stowe’s treatment of Civil War conditions to Erich Maria Remarque’s 
treatment of the World War; to compare Dickens’ treatment of young people in 
“Oliver Twist”, and Dreiser’s treatment of young people in “The American Tragedy.” 

With the perspective lent by the distance of a century it is simple to see ways and 
manners change. But to see them change in your own day, realize they are changing, 
and personally aid in the change is yet another matter. 

Most short short story writers today worship O. Henry. We believe he is dated— 
dated as surely and securely as last week’s sponge cake. The short short story, as well 
as the short story of tomorrow, is changing under our very noses. 

The bold plot, the surprise ending, the neat jack-in-the-box that was O. Henry are 
like the blousy last roses of summer. A new literary school (which itself will not be 
permanent) is definitely here. The radical “little magazines” are full of it. The quality 
magazines give off a whiff of the new school with every issue. The writers for the 
quality magazines of the next decade, and the technique they will use, are being accu- 
rately foreshadowed today by the magazine Story, 20 E. 57th Street, New York City. 

To help concretely Writer’s Digest’s readers visualize this new type of writing, Mr. 
Lurton Blassingame has secured from the editor of Story, Mr. Whit Burnett, permis- 
sion to publish in advance this short short. It is beautifully typical of the new technique. 

For our readers who write quality work, this article is an oasis in a desert of Western 
story formulas and market notes centering around Queen Cinderella. For our readers 
to whom modern technique means only a limitation of markets—this article is, alas, 


waste space. 











op vee a 


By Wuir BurNeETT 
Editor, Story 


has led the editors to the feeling that in 
many cases, if not most, the attempt to pre- 
sent a short story in an arbitrary word 
length has tended to give the stories an ar- 
tificial, snappy, whip-cracking and usually 
false ending-formula which often negates 
the whole piece of work. 

Occasional writers exist, certainly, gifted 
with a native terseness, like Zostchenko in 
Russia and Oliver Gossman in Scotland, to 
whom each word is a rare and significant 


TORY, in its two and a half years, has 
S frequently run stories under three 

thousand words. It has also run some 
short stories ten thousand words long. 
Length has at no time been an arbitrary 
measuring-rod for the contents of this par- 
ticular magazine. 

The editors believe that a short story is a 
story which is short, but short is an ex- 
tremely relative word. 

Since returning to America, the editors 


have received a large number of manuscripts 
more than usually short, it seems, and many 
of them designated as “short short stories.” 
The designation seems a little superfluous. 
The reading of many of these manuscripts 


thing, and these writers seem at their best in 
extremely short space. The editors of Story 
have printed writing which they consider 
tends to make its own length, that is, at no 
time has any one thousand or fifteen hun- 
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dred or three thousand word limit imposition 
seemed an element of great consideration. 
The authors have written what they saw 
and felt, and the stories have ended in their 
own time. 


N “Big Brother” (reprinted here from 

the coming August number of Story) 
John S. McNamara, a young Dartmouth 
alumnus, formerly the editor of the Jack 
9’ Lantern, beautifully demonstrates that 
character can remain the wholly important 
thing even in the space of a very few words. 
The emphasis in Story has always been on 
character rather than on plot combinations, 
and the sailors in Mr. McNamara’s piece 
take their places, in this respect, with the 
characters in H. E. Bates’s “Time”, Manuel 
Komroff’s peasants in “Napoleon’s Hat Un- 
der Glass”, the child in Martha Foley’s 
“Martyr” and the “tough guys” in John 
Fante’s “My Mother’s Goofy Song.” 


Big Brother 


By Joun S. McNAMarRA 


WAS sitting out on number five hatch 

making a pair of wooden bath slippers. 
All tiie real sailors had them, and I felt that 
by making myself a pair I would somehow 
become one of them. Besides, they’re much 
better than ordinary bedroom slippers, be- 
cause you can keep them on while you are 
taking your bath, and they will dry out as 
fast as your feet. They’re not hard to make, 
consisting only of a wooden sole and a can- 
vas strap to shove your toes through, but 
the piece of wood I was working on was 
hard and splintery, and I was not very 
handy with a knife and hatchet. 


I was making a botch of it but still feel- 
ing quite nautical when Frank, the youngest 
of the three Spanish sailors, came along. 

“What you make, Mac?” The American 
sailors called me Mac for short, but Frank 
pronounced it as if it were my whole name, 
and a very odd one. 


I held up the piece I was working on. He 
snatched it out of my hand, laughed, and 
threw it over the side. 


“Wait,” he said, and disappeared into the 
forecastle, returning after a moment with a 
wooden packing box. Without saying a 
word, he began to tear the box apart in 
search of a suitable piece of wood. I hand- 
ed him the hatchet, but he only laughed. 

“T fix,” he said, and went on tearing the 
box apart with his bare hands. There was 
really no need to hurry, but he worked like 
a maniac, it seemed to me, and finished the 
slippers in about twenty minutes. 

“Here,” he said, handing them to me. | 
tried not to notice the place where, in his 
haste, he had driven one of the nails crooked 
and split the wood. 

“Thanks a lot, Frank. You work fast. It 
would take me all week.” 

“Sure, sure,” he smiled, “I work fast.” 

We became very fond of one another. | 
can’t say that we were friends, exactly, for 
that describes better my relationship with 
the three American sailors. There was 
equality there. They taught me how to steer, 
and I helped them with their cross-word 
puzzles. They laughed at my jokes, and I 
laughed at theirs. But with Frank and me 
it was different. The relationship which he 
imposed was more like that of brothers, he 
being, although actually no older than I, the 
older brother. He was always more than 
willing to help me, and since I was unfa- 
miliar with the work, and none too strong, 
I usually welcomed his assistance. At times 
his superior attitude piqued me a little, but 
my gratitude usually outweighed my vanity, 
and I was content to play the role which 
he had thrust upon me. 

He never asked me to go ashore with 
him until one Sunday when we were tied 
up near Los Angeles. I had gone out the 
night before with the American sailors and 
had spent all of my draw. 

“T haven’t any money,” I told him. 

“T got money. We take a walk this after- 
noon.” 

“O, K., Frank, after dinner we'll take a 
walk.” 

“O. K., Mac.” He laughed, as he always 
did when he repeated American slang. 

After I had accepted, I began to think 
how funny it might look to be going ashore 
with Frank when I was broke, since I had 
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never gone with him before, when I had 
money. I cidn’t want to impose upon him 
after all he had done for me, so I made a 
point of borrowing some money before we 
started out. All the American sailors were 
broke, of course, but I managed to get a 
dollar from the Third Assistant Engineer. 

We took a trolley car to town. Frank paid 
both fares. 

“Two,” he said, pointing his thumb to- 
ward me. 

When we got off the car at Long Beach, 
he turned abruptly into a drug store and 
stepped up to the soda fountain. 

“Tce cream,” he ordered, and then, ‘What 
you have, Mac?” 

“Chocolate ice cream,” I said. The boy 
brought us both chocolate. 

Frank finished his ice cream, paid the 
clerk, and walked out as silently and abrupt- 
ly as he had come in. I gulped my last 
spoonful and caught up with him. 

“Say, Frank!” 

I didn’t know just how to put it. 

“Frank, thanks for the ice cream, but you 
see, I borrowed some money from the Third, 
so we'll each pay our own way. All right?” 

Perhaps it was just resentment at not be- 
ing consulted, masquerading as an unwill- 
ingness to sponge. I am not quite certain 
why I said it, or why Frank flared up at it. 

I had read books of a person’s face dark- 
ening in anger, but had always put it down 
as a mere literary convention devoid of any 
basis of truth. I knew now that there was 
truth behind it, for Frank’s face actually 
turned to a darker color. He just threw 
words at me, all in a bunch. 

“I say this morning, ‘Mac, you come 
ashore with me.’ ‘No money,’ you say. All 
right, I got money, I say. I don’t say, “The 
Third give you money.’ All right, I got 
money. I pay.” 

“All right, Frank. Sure.” 

We walked on for about five minutes. I 
was afraid to explain my position more 
clearly. The silence got on my nerves, but 
I didn’t know how to break it. We came to 
the indoor swimming pool. 

“You like swim?” 


“Sure, Frank.” 


“You know how?” 

“Sure.” Around home everyone swims. 
We take it for granted. 

“All right. Come.” 

Frank paid for both of us. The water 
was fine and clear, and the pool just the 
right temperature. I forgot Frank’s surli- 
ness. I swam the length of the pool and back 
again as fast as I could, and then sat on the 
edge for a minute, kicking my feet in the 
water, while I got my breath. 

There were three diving boards at dif- 
ferent heights. I practiced a few jack- 
knifes on the lowest one and then started up 
the ladder to the second. Frank was right 
behind me. I made a pretty good dive. A 
higher board gives you more time to 
straighten out. 

Just as I was coming up I heard a terrific 
splash. Frank had taken a_belly-flopper, 
striking the water absolutely flat. He swam 
over to the other side of the board, ignoring 
me, and began climbing the ladder. He’s a 
glutton for punishment, I thought, amused 
at his awkwardness, and at the same time 
admiring his courage. But when he con- 
tinued up the ladder to the highest board, | 
began to see that he was motivated by some- 
thing more than the love of the sport. 

He stood at the end of the diving board 
for a moment and then threw himself off. 
It was as if someone had tossed a very heavy 
plank, not into the water, but on to the wa- 
ter. There was a sound just like a slap, only 
a hundred times louder. 

He swam over, in his slow, old-fashioned 
side stroke, to where I was sitting. 

“You go off the top, Mac?” 

His skin was a flaming, stinging red. 

“No, Frank, too high for me.” 

“Sure, sure,” he smiled, “too high, Mac.” 

We dressed and took the trolley back to 
the docks. There is a clean, tired, relaxed 
feeling which you only get when you are 
riding back from the beach. The trolley car 
swayed slightly from side to side in a very 
restful rhythm. 

“You feel good, Mac?” 

“You bet. Thanks for taking me, Frank. 
It was fine. And thanks for the ice cream.” 

“Sure, sure. You like, Mac.” And then, 
after a moment’s silence, “What you call, 
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”? 


Mac, the way you swim? Splash your feet. 

“That’s the Crawl.” 

“Crawl. You get tired too quick, Mac. I 
swim with my arms. No splash. Swim all 
day, no get tired.” 

“Yes, I get tired pretty quick, the way I 
swim.” 

“Sure, sure, Mac. You get tired quick.” 

The conductor came for his fares. 

“Two,” said Frank, pointing to me with 
his thumb. 

He smiled at me as an older brother 
might, and I smiled back at him. 


(Copyright, 1933, by Story.) 


Lurton Blassingame Discusses 
“Big Brother” 


The editors of Writer’s Digest have asked 
me to explain further why “Big Brother” 
is one of the best brief stories to appear thus 
far in 1933; what distinguishes it from, and 
makes it stand out above, stories of similar 
length appearing in mass-circulation maga- 
zines such as Collier’s and Liberty. 

Frankly, this seems to me to be an un- 
necessary, though pleasant, opportunity to 
talk to you: for unless the values in the 
story are clear, unless its artistic superiority 
is apparent, you will be wise to forget that 
there are such markets as Story; Clay, 140 
Claremont Avenue, New York City; Pa- 
gany, 19 Charles Street, Boston, and Con- 
tempo, Chapel Hill, N. C. You will be wise 
to write for the western, or the romantic, 
or the popular home magazines; for by do- 
ing so you will give happiness to hundreds 
of thousands of readers (provided, of 
course, you achieve success) and you will 
avoid rejections, certain as the impulse to 
procreation, by those magazines whose audi- 
ences must, inevitably, remain among the 
minority of readers. 


What makes “Big Brother” interesting to 
us as writers is not that, despite its brevity, it 
is a rounded story, fulfilling fully the re- 
quirements of the short story, and that it 
achieves this without the artifice of trick 
manipulation ; that was to be expected. 


Those persons who say the artistic short 
story lacks plot are distorting plot, which is 


only framework, into an artificial thing. Of 
importance here are (1) Mr. McNamara’s 
selective ability; (2) clarity without ex- 
planation; (3) naturalness. Let’s look at 
these briefly but separately. 


1. We are given just as much as we need, 
in action and in words, and no more. There 
are a number of writers in America who, 
given ten thousand words, could have cre- 
ated as clear a picture of Frank. To do it 
in less than 2,000 words means an artistic 
selectivity of words and incidents of a very 
high order. 


2. The author assumes he is writing for 
an intelligent audience. For that audience 
there is no need to explain the friendship 
one man feels for another. We know, when 
the story is over, that if the friendship con- 
tinues to exist, Frank must, to his own sat- 
isfaction, dominate it. And this is achieved 
through objectivity; there is no “I see now, 
looking back, why he did this” type of ex- 
planation. This is unnecessary, for the 
story is written for the reader who enjoys 
fiction which creates a character so perfect- 
ly that the reader can interpret for himself, 
who neither needs nor wants editorial guid- 
ance. 


3. Some years ago O’Brien, who is dedi- 
cating his next volume of stories to Story, 
was almost verbosely enthusiastic about the 
work of Wilbur Daniel Steele. No better 
example of the recent shifting trend in the 
artistic story can be found than by compar- 
ing the prize winning stories of Steele with 
the work now being published in the ad- 
vance guard literary magazines. Steele has 
always striven to write beautifully; he has 
worked (more, I think, than is good) to se- 
cure the surprise ending that is also convinc- 
ing. John McNamara is not interested in 
writing beautifully and he does not want a 
surprise ending. He is striving for, and 
achieving, perfect simplicity and naturalness 
of dialogue and action. It may be suspected 
that this, too, is being overdone. 


Let’s not argue about it; the point is that 
even the personal narrative has about it the 
breath and aura of the characters with whom 
he deals. As a result, “Big Brother” comes 
very close to making life out of black words 
on white paper. 





The Confession Magazines 


I. From the Publisher’s Point of View. 
II. As the Writer Sees Them. 


By McRee VAUGHAN 
Author of six published confession stories. 


ARELY do readers of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST get an opportunity to go be- 
hind publishing scenes—to talk face to face 
with a publisher—to understand his publi- 
cations as the publisher understands them. 
For that reason we asked the Macfadden 
publications for permission to reprint a few 
paragraphs taken from their book, “The 
Public State of Mind.” This book is not for 
sale or for public distribution. It was sent 
on request to large national advertisers with 
the intention of interesting them in True 
Story Magazine. 

It gives the writer a most unusual oppor- 
tunity to read how one publisher actually 
looks on his magazine and his readers. 

In this book the publisher of True Story 
talks to his prospective advertisers—high 
salaried, well educated men and women who 


I. 


look on True Story as a carpenter looks on 
a tool. 


Notice how the language and style of this 
book differs from the language and style of 
True Story itself. Through this book, the 
publisher by the elegant physical make-up 
of the book as well as by the masterful writ- 
ing in the book, subtly lets the prospective 
advertiser know that the staff of True Story 
Magazine are no ordinary hired hands, but 
instead are shrewd, able merchandisers who 
play upon the public state of mind with the 
subtleties and finesse of a woman playing 
upon a harp. See if you can gain through 
these few paragraphs we are quoting the 
difference of viewpoint between the suc- 
cessful merchandising publisher and the 
writer who writes a story and carelessly 
sends it in to any old magazine. 
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We live in an uncertain world. 
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The following is quoted with permission from 
“The Public State of Mind?” 

“Advertising success—like publishing 
success—is largely a matter of under- 
standing the Public State of Mind.... 
A large part of the public, mainly Wage 
Earner homes, has scarcely been aware 
of the contents of the old line magazines 
{i. e., Cosmopolitan, Harper's, Red 
Book, etc.]. 


The war left the Wage Earner masses 
with a 50 per cent buying power increase 
and a new found self-consciousness. For 
the first time they [the Wage Earners] 
dared to become articulate and it was 
their first flood of letters of doubt and 
protest that suggested True Story Maga- 
sine. 


The first True Stories shocked many 
who were not students of our times. 

. .. Today through an inspection of 
stories in current issues of True Story 
we find that the innate conservatism of 
the masses has reasserted itself. 


Tales are told of struggle and conflict, 
but always the old conventions are be- 
ing reafirmed; virtue, honesty and in- 
dustry find their just rewards. So we 
find the stories in present-day T7'rue 
Story Magazine. 


“Must not a magazine’s success in truly 
mirroring the Public State of Mind... be 
measured by the amount of money the Pub- 
lic pays for its choice? For the past six 
years the American Public has paid more 
money for every issue of True Story than 
for any issue of any periodical since print- 
ing was invented. 


“,. Present-day True Stories are about 
plain, every-day people—bricklayers, truck 
drivers, machinists and their wives. The 
method of expression is still the first person, 
chronological narrative common to the folk 
lore of the ages. The words are simple, 
homely and to the point. For these stories 
come directly from the people and it would 
be too much to expect the Public Literary 
Technique, which is an intellectual quality, 
to change as rapidly as the Public State of 
Mind, which is an emotional one. 


“Stories in present-day True Story are es- 
sentially similar to the stories in any other 
magazine; they talk of love, romance, ad- 
venture, which is Life. But, they differ 
superficially in that they present the social 
viewpoint of the Wage Earner masses who 
write for it and for whom it is written. ... 
True Story is a true reflection of the great 
mass of people.” 


In the section of this book, “The Public 
State of Mind,” devoted to “What Makes a 
Magazine Go?”’, Wm. Jordon Rapp, editor 
of True Story writes: 


We live in an uncertain world. Every 
day the advancements of science shatter 
some cherished belief. The faith of our 
fore-fathers no longer gives us serenity. 
We do not know what principles to live 
by, because all principles seem wobbly. 
But we must have some loyalties to cling 
to. Honesty is certainly better than dis- 
honesty. Love is better than hate. Virtue 
is better than vice. They should be, but 
are theyP We are not sure. We want to 
be sure. We, therefore, read magazines 
and books, listen to sermons, and see 
plays which demonstrate these to us by 
the actual example of people like our- 
selves meeting our own problems. 


They help us to live more calmly in 
this too-uncertain world. They help take 
the topsy-turviness out of life. After all, 
our doubts were exaggerated. Here is 
proof that money made by honest work 
is better than a fortune shadily won. 
Here is proof that kindness brings hap- 
piness. Here is proof that sacrifice and 
heroism are never in vain. Here is proof 
that life’s worth living. 


i the article on confession writing by 
Mrs. Vaughan you are given the suc- 
cessful writer's slant on writing salable con- 


fession stories. Through the above Writ- 
ER's Dicest hopes that you have gained a 
better and more concrete idea of True Story 
(which means all of the confession maga- 
sines, for they all follow the leader). As 
you the writer, “use” the editor to make 
your living, so the publisher “uses” his read- 
ers to make his living. 
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II. 


McREe VAuGHAN 


66 read your Writer’s Digest article—“I 
Write a Confession Story”, a woman 
wrote me, from ’way out West. “You 

make it seem very easy to write a confession 

story, but . 

That word ‘but’ is the meanest word in the 
English language! “She’s a good woman, 
but ” “He’s a brilliant man, but Yr 
“It’s easy to write a confession story, 
but 4 

You see what a bad taste it leaves in the 
mouth. And I want to say a few things 
about writing confessions, to help confession 
writers get rid of “but” and crash the gate. 

[ didn’t know there were so many people 
who wanted to write confessions! Letters 


have been coming in ever since I wrote 
that article. Almost everybody in America 
must read the Writer’s Digest and as I 
am one of the few people in America not 
ashamed of writing Confessions and who 
has the unadulterated audacity to admit it, 
over my name, they wrote to me! (One of 


the men at the Post Office asked, not long 
ago, if I was conducting a school.) I an- 
swered all those letters. Except one. And 
I was sick when it came and my maid 
threw it away before I had a chance to 
answer it. 

So for a few minutes, I want to hold 
out a helping hand. It’s EASY to write 
a confession story, BUT 


OU’VE got to have a good story. 

Something to confess! A story of life— 
and if it’s life in the raw, or raw in spots— 
so much the better. Not dirty, not revolting 
—but seething with some part of the great 
whole that goes to make up life. That’s 
a broad field—and you ought to be able to 
find something in it. 

A woman, visiting in my state, wrote me 
that she had a wonderful life story. She 
said: “I know we could make money from 
my story. I have lived a sweet Christian 
life, smooth and without hardship.” 

Now, I ask you, is that meat for a Con- 
fession Magazine? 


You couldn’t even sell it to a religious 
magazine—the Christian life being far from 
smooth and certainly not devoid of hard- 
ship! And that gives me an idea—and may- 
be it will give you one. Had you rather 
read about a woman who had lived a ‘sweet 
Christian life, smooth and without hard- 
ship’ or about a martyr who had lived, 
fought and died for the faith? I’d rather 
read about the martyr—and so had you 
and all the rest of the world. The sweet, 
passive story won’t get you anywhere, but 
the struggling, fight-sweat-and-blood type 
will put you across! And of course you 
don’t have to put a spark of religion in it. 
I was using that because of what that woman 
said. But I'll tell you something I’ve never 
admitted before. All my best confession 
stories have been religious stories that 
wouldn’t have had the ghost of a show with 
a religious magazine! 


E are told that “Common People” read 

the confession magazines. The Com- 
mon People still believe in right and wrong, 
sin and salvation, Heaven and Hell. High- 
brows, as a whole, ridicule things of the 
sort .. . but when the Greatest Teacher the 
world has ever seen was in the world, don’t 
you remember that “the common people 
heard Him gladly?” And so, sin and suffer- 
ing, mistakes that are stepping stones to bet- 
ter things appeal to the “common people” 
who read confessions. 


I wrote a story about three years ago, 
when I started writing confessions. I called 
it “You've Got To Live With Yourself.” 
(The title was changed to “The Test of A 
Real Man.” I showed that story to a friend. 
He said: “You'll never be able to sell it. 
It’s got too much religion in it.” I didn’t 
mention religion in it, but it was the story 
of a man’s great mistake and how, when 
he came to himself, he tried to make it as 
nearly right as possible. This, if I remember 
correctly, was my last paragraph. 


“. . . there are regrets. Possibly I would have 
liked to build my life after a different model— 
but when one starts wrong, he has to tear down 
and build again as best he can. And the as- 
surance that he has done his best brings con- 
tentment.” 
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That story, in spite of having “too much 
religion”, sold for four hundred dollars to 
True Story. 

So get a good story. A story of life! 
If you want a big story, have, in your story, 
the things of life and death! The confession 
field buys all sorts of stories! 

My first big prize story was “My Son’s 
Sin.’ It was told by the boy’s father, who 
refused to let his son “have his way.” There 
was the agony of heart-break in that story, 
and scars that would be carried through life. 
But the old man stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar while the boy’s storm of rebellion 
beat around him. 

I liked that story much better than my 
next prize story—‘When My Mad Dream 
Came True.” That was told by a mother 
who tried to make her son go her way. (That 
poor, dear soul didn’t have a spark of re- 
ligion, I want you to know—and lives right 
down the street from me.) 

There are any number of stories right 
down your street. You can find them every- 
where. Stories with heart appeal! 


HIS past winter, I was up to the eyes 


in Red Cross flour. And then—was 
clothing chairman for this section of the 
city. I had thousands of yards of cloth in 
my house, sweaters, overalls, pants, socks, 
stockings—Oh, ‘most everything that men, 
women and little children wear. I worked 
for hours and days and weeks and months 
and some of the people with whom I worked 
were dead sure I was getting a “rake-off 
from the Red Cross.” I got about a dozen 
stories for my “rake-off.” 

I haven’t written them all yet. But I went 
everywhere. I went into slums, out Boot- 
legger’s Boulevard and into the restricted 
districts. Well, I got some stories, believe 
me! And if you’ve doing—or have done— 
civic work, you can get them. Do you work 
in a church? Belong to a society or lodge 
or bridge club? Just get to thinking about 
the people with whom you come in contact! 
Don’t you remember that awful story about 
John Smith and Mary Jones? They pulled 
out of it—and the world would like to know 
how they pulled out of it. And then there 
was that affair of Ruth and Jake—but that 


was kept quiet and nobody knew anything 
about it... Well, tell about it! And surely 
you haven’t forgotten how Tom Brown came 
so near going to the Penitentiary? We'd 
all like to hear about Tom Brown. Look 
around and think back—not too far back— 
and you'll find more stories than you can 
write. 


DIDN’T know how to pick stories when 

I started writing confessions. Oh, but 
I was dumb! I grabbed sensational things 
and notorious characters and couldn’t do a 
thing with them—because I had no sympa- 
thy with them! And that brings me to my 
second warning— 

It’s easy to write Confessions, BUT— 

You’ve got to have feeling—sincerity of 
feeling! I have a lot of imagination—but | 
couldn’t feel on friendly terms, even, with 
the people I tried to write about in the early 
days! I drew my skirts aside and wanted to 
wring their necks but I threw them together 
and sent them to see an editor, fully expect- 
ing that he would open his heart and give 
them a home. But he sent them back to me! 

You haven’t the ghost of a show to sell a 
story if there’s no feeling in it. Your heart 
has just got to beat with the heart of the 
man or woman who is telling the story. It 
can tingle with sympathy for the other char- 
acters but it’s got to beat with the heart of 
your main character. You’ve got to float 
in the clouds of Heaven or park in the ves- 
tibule of Hell, right next to him. You’ve 
got to feel with him, and make your readers 
feel for him. 

Take my girl—Cleo, I think that was her 
name ...in Modern Romances, a couple of 
months ago. A nice child but a wild little 
thing who married the wrong man. The 
right man came to see her, one hopeless day, 
and back in the beginning, I might have 
written it like this: 

“T still loved Mike, and it hurt me to be 
near him.” 

It hurts me to read that, but it’s not the 
sort of hurt I like to hand out. The way I 
wrote it makes you sort of see what my girl 
was like. 

“T sat so close to Mike and was so far 
away from him, my heart hurt so, I thought 
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I would die!” 

Women will understand—and feel—that. 
Because every woman, at some time, has 
been ‘“‘so close” to a man—and yet, “so far 
away from him!” 

Later, in my story, Mike came to arrest 
Cleo for selling dope. I might have said, 
once, “I couldn’t believe it. It seemed im- 
possible.” And you wouldn’t have cared a 
flip for her! But I said, in my month-be- 
fore-last story, “I looked at Mike, and my 
lieart tried to beat itself out of my breast. 
[ . . . stood and stared at him. I tried to 
laugh, but I couldn’t. I wanted to run—but 
I didn’t.” 

Still later, in the story, I would have said, 
simply: “I hated him.” But you’ve got to 
tell and show how you hate. And so I said: 
“I hated Mike so that it scared me! Not 
that I minded hating him, but I was afraid 
the rust of hate that filled me, every time 
I thought of him, would do something to me. 
The blood would rush to my head and beat 
against my ears until it seemed the top of 
my head would go off. I was afraid I would 
have a stroke, or drop dead, or something.” 

I worked hard to get feeling into that 
story—the story of a girl who took—and 
sold—dope. Not a sympathetic subject. But 
my girl got a lot of sympathy and the girl 
who sold me my copy of the magazine in 
which it appeared asked me if I had a story 
in that issue. I said: “No, I think not.” 
And she said: “It’s a good number and 
there’s one grand story in it. You be sure 
and read it.” I said: “What is it?’ And 
she said: “I’ve forgotten the name, but it’s 
about a girl who took dope. I never felt so 
sorry for anybody in all my life. Ain’t it 
an awful habit? Wait and let me see what 
the story’s called . . . Oh, yes! Here it is. 
‘The Prize Fool’.” 

You can put a sorry story across with a’ 
whole lot of feeling. (That is, maybe you 
can.) But you can’t put the best story in 
the world across without feeling. 


ND now then again—it’s Easy to write 
confessions—But— 
You’ve got to know how to write! 
Haven’t you said, time and again: “I 
could write as good a story as that!” / 


said that—“] can write as good a story 
as that!” But I lied! I couldn’t! And 
until you write stories as good as the 
ones you read in magazines, don’t say it, 
even to yourself! But I'll tell you a way 
to go about learning how to write stories 
as good as the ones that draw checks. 
Take one of those stories—any story in 
any confession magazine (I’d advise 
True Story or Modern Romances) read 
it over and over and over—and then, 
make a story very much like it — but 
different, of course. And you won’t be 
able to offer this story to an editor. This 
may seem like a waste of time, but it’s 
experience. 

(I know a young man who is running 
a business college. Not getting a cent of 
money, either! But the experience will 
help him to make money, later.) 

So, build up your plot and write your 
story. Make it JUST AS GOOD as 
your model—and better, if you can! 
You'll find, when you get into your story, 
that you'll have to put a lot of things into 
it that you have left out of the other 
stories—because a story that sells doesn’t 
have many gaps. Then, when it’s just as 
good as your model, throw it away—but 
keep the things you’ve learned from it 
and take the best story you know and 
and write it as best you can. Give it 
everything you’ve got—then kiss it good- 
by and send it out ... and start on an- 
other story! That’s how I learned. 


I know dozens of people who are trying to 


write. A few will make the grade. Why? 
Because they are working at it. I know any 
number of people who thought all they had 
to do was to grab any sort of life story, 
spread it on paper in just any old way—wait 
for a special delivery letter and go out and 
spend the check! ‘My stories are just as 
good as yours,” they told me. “Just as 
good!” and they can’t understand why they 
didn’t crash the gate! 

But I can tell them why. They didn’t take 
the trouble to study the confession maga- 
zines. They read them, yes! But reading 
and studying are two different things. They 
didn’t stick long enough to learn how to 


(Continued to page 54) 





Newspaper Features 


By Hav Curtis 


N MORE than five years of successful 
free-lance feature writing for news- 
papers I have found that the best bet 
for securing leads and getting ideas for 
stories is the newspapers themselves. My 
advice to anyone who contemplates doing 
work in this field is to read and read care- 
fully the newspapers every day. Quite often, 
buried at the bottom of a back page, one 
will come upon an item of seemingly small 
importance that has great possibilities as a 
lead for an interesting feature article. 
For example, a short time ago I read the 
following item in a small city daily of my 
state: 


“Eleven men and eight women, ranging in 
age from 17 to 70 years, are now enrolled in 
the Cooper’s Creek Union ‘Moonlight 
School.’ These adult classes are held at 
night and their object is to teach native 
white illiterates to read and write.” 

That is all there was 
to it. But the words 
“Moonlight School,’’ 
and the fact that some 
persons 70 years old 
were trying to learn to 
read and write gave me 
the idea that there was 
vastly more to this 
unique program of 
adult education than the 
tiny paragraph dis- 
closed. My hunch was 
right. Inquiry brought 
the information that the 
“Moonlight School’ 
idea was a new move- 
ment in education sponsored by the National 
Illiteracy Crusade, Inc. I learned that every 
State in the Union, in one way or another, 
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was taking part in the movement, and that 
evening classes for adult instruction were 
being conducted in all of the 55 counties of 
my own State. After visiting the offices of 
the State Department of Education, and 
after talking with three or four teachers ac- 
tually engaged in the work, I wrote an ar- 
ticle under the title of “West Virginia’s 
Moonlight Schools.” It was published in 


the magazine section of the Baltimore Sun- 
day Sun and was well illustrated by a black 
and white drawing made by a staff artist. 
From the standpoint of reader popularity 
it is one of the most successful pieces I have 
ever done. And all because I followed up 
the hunch afforded me by the tiny news- 


paper paragraph. 


N ONE of my own local dailies recently 

I read a fifteen or twenty line story that 
gave me an idea for an excellent feature 
article. This news story simply stated that 
a group of club women 

were demanding that 

the city fathers force a 

colony of shantyboat 

people to move out so 

that the river banks 

could be cleaned up and 

beautified. I knew that 

the shantyboat people 

were a picturesque lot, 

and I sensed that high 

feeling must be running 

amongst them as a re- 

sult of the demands 

made by the club 

women. So I went down 

along the river bank 

and spent a couple of hours getting material 
for an article which eventually appeared in 
the Baltimore Sunday Sun magazine section 
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under the title of “More Woe for the Shan- 
tyboat People.” 

In a small blackface box on the front page 
of a country weekly my eyes fell upon this 
item, typical of its kind amongst rural journ- 
alists : 

“Hooray kids! And grown-ups, too! The 
Advocate learned yesterday that Billy Bryant 
and his showboat will open a two night en- 
gagement at Mercer’s Landing on Friday 
night. ’Tis said that Billy has a bigger and 
better show than ever this year, so get ready 
and c’mon over!” 

Now I knew that Billy Bryant and his 
showboat was one of the best known insti- 
tutions on western waters, and I also knew 
that his company of “ham” actors had be- 
come famous by putting on some of their 
old hokum heartbuster plays at the Stude- 
baker Theatre in Chicago and the John Gol- 
den Theatre in New York City. Right away 
I did some checking up, and, finding that 
the showboat would appear in my town less 
than ten days later, I decided to lay in wait 
for Billy Bryant and the story I knew he 
could give me. One evening when I heard 
the steam pipes of Bryant’s old boat poot-a- 
poot-a-pooting “Jn the Good Old Summer- 
time” at the city wharf I hastened there and 
interviewed Billy after the night’s per- 
formance. From Billy and his aged father, 
Sam, who once trouped through Texas in a 
wagon show with the father of Buster Kea- 
ton, I got one of the most colorful stories I 
have ever written. It was on the Bryant 
boat, you know, that Edna Ferber got much 
of her material for her novel, “Showboat.” 

I have often thought that editors are 
sometimes unduly slow in passing on mate- 
rial, but the speed with which this article was 
accepted and paid for made me jittery for 
several days. 


HERE aren’t many feature writers who 

will spend as long as three months col- 
lecting material, but once upon a time I did 
that very thing. I believe it was in a New 
York newspaper that I read a humorous 
article about a southern darkey that had 
landed in night police court. There wasn’t 
much to it. In fact, one comes upon such 
curious little pieces almost every day. But 


this one set me to thinking about the great 
contrast between the silent, business-like 
steamboat roustabout of today and the care- 
free, shiftless, singing roustabout of Mark 
Twain’s day. 

Well, for three months, at odd times, I 
talked with old steamboat captains and roust- 
abouts, read books and made a collection of 
old Negro coonjine songs to run in here and 
there through the story. Then I set to work 
and turned out an article under the heading 
of “The Heyday of the Roustabout.” It did 
not only sell the first time out, but the editor 
who bought it wrote me a letter asking for 
some more along the same lines. And my 
patience in preparing the first article was re- 
warded by four or five sales to the same 
publication. 

In these four examples of features that 
I have prepared from news stories, all had 
one thing in common: They had color and 
plenty of it, and never forget that color, 
color, color is the cry of feature editors 
today. And another thing. With the excep- 
tion of the “Moonlight School” article all of 
them were “river” yarns. There is a sort of 
romantic, languid mystery about the land of 
the willow and cottonwood. It is mighty 
hard to go wrong on an article that has fact 
and romance combined. Remember that. 


OT once in a thousand times, I suppose, 
would a person get a hunch for a fea- 
ture article from the obituary column of a 
newspaper, but I had the unique experience 
of doing so not so long ago. I was reading 
a newspaper published in a large Ohio River 
city about fifty miles from Gallipolis, Ohio, 
O. O. MclIntyre’s old home town, when, 
glancing through the obituary column, my 
eyes fell upon this line: 
“Mr. Blank was a boyhood friend of O. O. Mc- 
Intyre, the New York columnist.” 


Inquiry brought the information that 
there were at least three other boyhood 
friends of McIntyre living in this city, so I 
looked them up, interviewed them, and 
found out all about the famous columnist’s 
early life. The whole thing made a delight- 
ful story filled with anecdotes, boyhood 
pranks, the heartaches and laughs and thrills 
that a country printer’s devil went through 
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on the road to fame and fortune as a journ- 
alist, 

Never forget that people like to read and 
know about famous people. 

Recently, my local afternoon newspaper 
carried a tiny story buried at the bottom of 
a back page, and, as I recall it, it didn’t even 
have a headline over it. But it gave me an 
idea for a feature article when it stated that 
“Uncle” Jim—was coming down from his 
home in the mountains to show the old- 
timers of my section how to really play the 
“fiddle.” 

When I called to interview “Uncle” Jim 
I found that he was not only a “fiddler” of 
note, but was also a Methodist circuit rider 
of more than fifty years of service. Through 
cold and sleet and snow he had ridden the 
mountain trails administering to both the 
spiritual and physical needs of his people. 
When I listened to his homely philosophy 
and looked into his kindly blue eyes I knew 
that I was talking with a “character,” and I 
thought I had a good story. I did have. Less 
than forty-eight hours later the editor of a 
monthly magazine published in my city 
handed me a check for that article. It was 
titled—you guessed it—“The Good Shep- 
herd of the Hills.” 

I could recite numerous instances where 
seemingly unimportant little news stories 
have led me to four and five thousand word 
feature articles—and cash. But these illus- 
trations will serve to show what can be done 
with them if they are followed up. And 
prompt action in the followup is generally 
necessary for the simple reason that news- 
papers want the new as well as the novel. 

If your article has a news angle it stands 


twice as much chance of being accepted as 
one that does not have. 

Then, too, in the case of subjects that may 
be of national or semi-national interest, the 
free-lance newspaper feature writer must 
act swiftly in order to beat regular staff men 
to the assignment. For instance, when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s reforestation program first 
began to attract wide attention, and at least 
two weeks before the measure passed both 
houses of Congress, I had an article on re- 
forestation in the mail. In all probability it 
was accepted not because it was the best 
article that that newspaper hoped to receive 
on the subject, but because it was the first 
and “hot off the griddle.” That’s what news- 
paper feature editors like. 

“Spot” news is their mania. 


i’ a like manner I sold an article on old- 
time breweries and beer making more 
than a month before Congress legalized the 
3.2 brew, and while the Japanese were 
pounding at the Great Wall of China to gain 
entrance into Jeho, I sold an article on the 
Great Wall that brought me a handsome 
check. 

In the last two, you see, I had “spot” news 
angles for my leads, and then, after arousing 
the readers’ interest, brought in the neces- 
sary historical background. The person who 
aspires to be a successful free-lance news- 
paper feature writer cannot be too careful 
in writing his leads. A lead should contain 
action and information and it should be so 
constructed that the reader will want to go 
through the story without having to be 
“coaxed.” 

As I have shown, it is necessary for the 
successful free-lance newspaper writer to be 
a thorough student of current events and a 
person who is familiar with public affairs. 

If he has an inquiring mind and an ordi- 
nary imagination and reads the daily news- 
papers regularly he cannot help but find a 
wealth of material with which to work. He 
will have no trouble in recognizing subjects 
that may be developed into articles of either 
national or local interest. 

When a writer recognizes a subject that 
has possibilities, he should know where and 
how to find additional material on it so that 
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he can adequately develop his theme. For 
this reason he should make himself familiar 
with his local library, a task that usually re- 
quires considerable time and patience and 
may be accomplished only through weeks of 
research. But in time as one article is re- 
placed by another, he will learn to lay his 
hands upon the needed information without 
having to spend hours searching for it. 

In this field it is always well to watch the 
calendar for important dates, for they often 
suggest ideas for salable articles. As an 
example of this, last year I sold a Fourth-of- 
July article which appeared under the head- 
ing of “The Patriot That America Forgot.” 
Here’s the way it began: 

“On June 8, 1809, nearly a century and a quarter 
ago, a tired and neglected old man who had helped 
to found two of the world’s greatest republics 
breathed his last in a wretched house in Grover 
street, New York City. No bell tolled, no flags were 
lowered, no tears shed, no flowers sent to bank his 
bier. The United States of America had all but 
forgotten Thomas Paine, the first important man 
to advocate publicly absolute independence for the 
thirteen original colonies. Patriots and plain citi- 
zens no longer cared to remember the man whose 
words gave strength to the armies of Washington 
and helped to bring loans for war-torn America 


from France and Holland. Alone, he died in the 
wretched house in Grover street.” 


If any writer is of the opinion that it is 
“easy” to write for newspapers and that 
they will buy ill-written and haphazardly 
constructed articles, he is mistaken. The 
truth is, they are becoming more and more 
particular every day, for here, too, competi- 
tion is keen and the editors have an abund- 
ance of material to choose from. The free- 
lance newspaper writer does not only have 
to compete with the other free-lancers and 
regular staff men, but also with the syndi- 
cates. So when submitting manuscripts to 
newspapers it is well to make sure that they 
come up to standard. 

And watch your facts. A newspaper 
thrives on facts and they had better be cor- 
rect. Your newspaper editor, as a rule, is a 
canny fellow and hard to fool. He can spot 
a false “fact” a mile away, and when he finds 
one he is inclined to quietly slip the manu- 
script into its return envelope and forget 
about it. 

Not long ago Franklin P. Adams, con- 
ductor of the New York Herald-Tribune’s 


“ce 


“Conning Tower” column, said that “no 


writing is too good to appear in a good news- 
paper.” From all indications the best writers 
of the country agree with Mr. Adams, for 
their stuff appears regularly in newsprint 
columns throughout the land. Indeed, a curs- 
ory examination of the leading newspapers 
of the country will show that the material 
appearing in them is of a very high order, 
perhaps the best in the history of American 
journalism. Moreover, this material is read 
and in many instances reaches a larger 
audience than it would if it were printed in 
some of our best known magazines. The 
beginning writer, or the old-timer, for that 
matter, need not think that his stuff is too 
good for the newspapers. 

Ordinarily it is the best policy to submit 
feature articles to the Sunday Editor. How- 
ever, if something turns up that will not 
“keep” it is better to send it to the managing 
editor or city editor on the daily staff. 

This is an age of pictures and more pic- 
tures. There are as many photographers 
covering Morgan as there are reporters. 
Think of the great popularity of the news 
reels and tabloids. Yes indeed, send photo- 
graphs when it is at all possible. However, 
if you make your article good enough, it will 
pass, photographs or no photographs. Don’t 
forget that. If photographs do accompany 
an accepted article you will be paid anywhere 
from one to two, three, four and five dollars 
apiece for them, depending on the particular 
newspaper to which they are sent. 

When possible, sprinkle a few anecdotes 
among your facts. It always adds life to an 
article and joy to an editor’s heart. 









Why Do You Writer 


Author of fiction stories and serials in Woman’s Home Companion, Liberty, Saturday Evening 
Post, Scribner's and Ladies Home Journal. Mr. Moore’s most recent story is 
“Bimbleburg” in June, 1933 Good Housekeeping. 


By Davin W 


OHN M. SIDDALL, that beloved edi- 

tor of the American Magazine in those 

good old days, once said to me: “I be- 
lieve that nine out of ten people sending 
manuscripts to the magazines really don’t 
care a thing about writing. They merely 
wish to be authors. There’s a heap of dif- 
ference.” 

Are you writing because you'd like to 
have people point to you and whisper, be- 
cause you'd like to see your name in the 
local paper, because you’d like to be able to 
spend your time being important and supe- 
rior ? 


ILLIAM Moore 


this cock-eyed profession known as writing. 
I know a young fellow, who once said to 
me: “Gee, I’d like to be just like Booth 
Tarkington.” And, as he said it, his eyes 
glowed with a fervor that was surely spir- 
itual. It was a high class bit of wishing, and 
no doubt deserved larger awards. However, 
this young scamp would sit down and rattle 
off a story and shoot it to the magazines 
without even going over his manuscripts a 
second time. He might just as well have tried 
to build a stone wall by tossing sand at a 
chalkline. He didn’t consider the fact that 
even now Booth 





If so, then 
heaven help you. 


Tarkington is said 
to re-write four or 


TI 1i : ’ 66 is mighty glad to tell you,” wrote Mr. Moore ‘ ‘ | Boot! 
re editors wor t. that the markets are buying all along the hive times : poo 
And most likely line. Stories of mine that had been returned the larkington, if | 


one of these days 
you'll be crying 
about how unfair 
editors are, and 


past few years with remarks such as “I want to 
buy this but I haven’t any place to put it... our 
pages are so down.” ... are now being recalled 
by editors and bought. Let your readers know that 
“happy days are here again” is more than just the 


may be permitted 
to surmise a bit, 
wanted to write, 
to write well, and 
he was willing to 





that the beginner 
has no chance, and 
all that sort of 


title of a song. 





take the pains to 
accomplish that 








thing. You'll be 

pasting the pages of your manuscripts to- 
gether so you can see whether the mean old 
editor is really ignoring you or not. And 
you'll be pitying yourself, because the world 
wouldn’t pay any attention to your great 
talent. You may grow a Van Dyke beard 
and wear a Windsor tie, thereby impressing 
the members of your local Ladies’ Aid. But 
it won’t mean a thing. And unless the family 
estate provided some sort of annuity with 
which to buy groceries you’re likely to be 
in a heck of a fix. 

There’s a vast difference between wanting 
to be something and wanting to do some- 
thing—and nowhere does this meaning come 
to light quicker or more forcefully than in 
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purpose. I don’t 
imagine he ever sat back at his desk and 
said: “Gee! I’m going to be an author! 
I’m going to be famous and have people 
stare at me.” 


HE real comer is the chap who will sit 

down at his typewriter and run off a 
story, then run it off again and again—im- 
proving and improving so long as he can see 
a single fault, no matter how small and in- 
significant the fault may seem. He will work 
on the darned thing until he hates the sight 
of it. He will yank out sheets and do them 
over even if there is one little phrase that 
doesn’t measure up. He will change charac- 
ters, hunt for correct words, cut and fill and 
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polish—until he knows the story is good. 
And when he finally feels that he has some- 
thing worth sending out, he wont say to him- 
self that he has created a masterpiece, but 
that he has written a story, the way a story 
should be written. 

And he will send it to the magazines with 
a humble petition that it be given considera- 
tion. He won’t make demands; he won’t 
expect telegrams of congratulations. Indeed, 
he probably won’t give the story another 
thought, but will get busy on another yarn. 
He will know that his business is to write, 
and if he writes well enough his stuff is 
going to sell. 

Yes, I said sell. It may not sell at once. 
It may not sell for years. But I’m positive 
that it will sell eventually, if he keeps writ- 
ing! 

And the principal reason why his work 
may not sell for a long time is that he must 
develop his craftsmanship to the point where 
it is BETTER than the work of those writ- 
ers already having their stuff printed. And 
he will recognize the justice of this, because 
there would be no point in an editor’s buy- 
ing a story from him, since he has no follow- 
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ing, if that story is no better than the one 
already on hand and written by Irvin Cobb 
or Bud Kelland or Fannie Hurst. 

Then, there will come a day when he will 
sell a story. It will be a glorious thrill to see 
his name in print, and friends will say many 
kind things about how marvelous he is and 
how he has “put it over” and so on. But, if 
he is a real writer, he will not let this second 
pitfall ruin him. The would-be-authors who 
happen to make a sale or two, begin to preen 
themselves and make speeches and listen to 
compliments. 

When, as a matter of cold, hard fact, the 
first few sales don’t mean a darn thing— 
except that the writer’s skill is improving 
and that he has made progress. The first 
sale doesn’t make it a bit easier to sell the 
second story. The first sale doesn’t make 
you a brother-in-law of the editor. Indeed, 
I’ve often felt that a first sale makes the 
editor more critical, more exacting, because 
he has come to the point where he is taking 
you seriously. 


T IS now, more than any other time, that 
the good old sweat is worth while, be- 
cause every additional story must be as good 
as the one which sold. And if the first one 
was exceptionally good, as is often the case, 


then there is going to be hard sledding. 


Ellis Parker Butler says that he very nearly 


killed off his career by writing “Pigs is 


” 


Pigs”. Editors wanted him to continue writ- 
ing stories exactly like it. He would probab- 
ly tell you he had to work harder after he 
made that sale than he ever did before. 

So you see, how well it works out, if the 
writer is writing because he wants to write. 
He is able to let the 
sales take care of them- 
selves. He is able to 
avoid resentment to- 
ward editors. He has 
no time to growl about 
favoritism, nor to in- 
dulge in self-pity. 

Now, we come to 
another important 
thing. The writer who 
is concerned only with 
his writing, and who is 
convinced that his work 











will make its own place in the world, is will- 
ing to sell wherever there is a market. He 
may sell one story to the Saturday Evening 
Post. Well and good. He may sell the next 
one to a newspaper syndicate. Well and 
good, also. He is writing. The sales are 
going to take care of themselves. And he 
knows that it is better to make sales, regard- 
less of what and where, than not to sell at 
all. 

It would be fine and dandy to sell every- 
thing one writes to the Saturady Evening 
Post. But how many writers ever have done 
that? You can count them on your thumbs. 

On the other hand, how many writers 
have taken sales as they came and have built 
fine reputations? You'll have to have an add- 
ing machine to compute these fellows. 

Further, this hard-working writer isn’t 
going to worry his head off about what edi- 
tors are thinking of him. He knows that the 
only opinion an editor can have that is worth 
anything is what the fellow thinks of the 
manuscript. 

“The only clever writing a lot of these 
birds do,” said an editor, “is in the letters 
they send with their so-called stories. They 
seem to think they can hypnotize me, or 
something. I’ve got to the point where I am 
prejudiced against a story that is accom- 
panied by a clever letter, maybe two or three 
pages long, from the author.” 


We hear a lot about how the would-be 
writers are slaving away in attics, sweating, 
struggling, working their hearts out, trying 
to make the world accept their masterpieces. 
Maybe this is true. But I, for one, doubt 
it. That is, I doubt whether many of them 
are working very hard, and those who are 
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working hard will probably be heard from 
later on. But, I do believe the hardest work, 
the real continuous effort, is being put forth 
today, as always, by the big successful wri- 
ters. Those people got where they are by 
hard work—lots of it—and they are stay- 
ing at the top by this same method: Hard 
work. They’re working just as hard to stay 
at the top as they worked to get there. 

I do not know Sinclair Lewis, but I’m 
willing to wager he is working harder today 
—even with all of his fame and success— 
than ninety-nine of every hundred neophytes 
who are trying to crowd up into a position 
beside him. I'll bet he doesn’t have the 
notion he can rattle off a paragraph as it 
pops into his head and expect that paragraph 
to stand as good work. [’ll bet he re-writes 
until there are aches in his arms and back 
and head. 

We hear a lot about so and so being lucky. 
“Oh, he’s just a big lucky stiff,” a beginner 
will say. “He gets his stuff printed because 
he has a pull. He probably caught an editor 
robbing a bank.” There may be lucky indi- 
viduals in the first rank of writers, but | 
don’t happen to know of any. Recently, a 
story appeared in one of the leading maga- 
zines. It was a breezy yarn, with an easy 
style, the sort that is read with little effort. 
A friend said to the author: “Gee, you’re 
lucky. You sit down and dash off a story 
like that, and you call it work. If you had 
to sit at a desk all day and really work—” 

I happen to know that the story in ques- 
tion was re-written ten times. It was easy to 
read, because the author had taken the time 
and pains to make it so. Yet, I suppose the 
author was lucky in having the good sense 
to realize he could get nowhere as a writer 
without working his way. 

And finally, the individual who is writing 
because he simply must write is not going 
to be foolish enough to “make a play” for 
editors. In other words, he is not going to 
try to work up “contacts”. He is going to 
sell his manuscripts through sheer merit, 
which is the only way they can be sold. He 
isn’t going to try to sell them by cultivating 
a friendship with editors. One of the surest 
ways to saw off the limb you’re sitting on is 
to depend on individual editors. 
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7JEARS ago I had two different editors 
tell me they were going to see to it that 
my stuff was put over. They liked what I 
was doing, and were taking it upon them- 
selves to look after my career. And was I 
delighted? I proceeded to select, theoreti- 
cally, my villa on the Riviera. I made elab- 
orate plans for utilizing my means and lei- 
sure. Both of these editors promptly lost 
their jobs. If I had been writing my very 
best, regardless of what those editors 
thought, then their coming or going wouldn’t 
have made any great difference. But my 
work was so closely interwoven with the 
policies of these editors that their successors 
were naturally prejudiced against me. 


Indeed, the fellow who is writing because 
he wants to write, and works like the devil 
because he loves to write well, isn’t going 
to bother about anything besides his actual 
work. Short cuts, tricks, cleverness, magic, 
pulls—such things simply do not enter his 
consciousness. 


He writes, and writes, and writes, until 
he has a story as good as he can make it. 
When he clips on the cover, he is through 
with it. It is ready for the magazines. He 
hopes it will sell; but he doesn’t know; any- 
way—to hell with it. His mind is on the 
next story he is going to write. He hopes 
to make it better—he hopes to prove to him- 
self that he is making progress. He wishes 
to be sure he is going to be worthy of his 
reading. 

A couple of weeks later the story may be 
back. He takes his fingers off the keyboard 
of his typewriter, rips open the long en- 
velope, takes out the slip or letter and tosses 
it into his waste paper basket, and sends the 
story on its way again. He doesn’t burn 
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himself up complaining about how the edi- 
tors are unfair and that beginners have no 
chance. He doesn’t go moping among his 
friends telling them he is a victim of preju- 
dice and all such rot as that. He’s a writer, 
my dears, and he’s going right ahead with 
his writing. And one of these days you’re 
going to be taking your hat off to him. 


And just one more thing—maybe it will 
seem unimportant. But the real writer 
knows that flattery is just as meaningless, 
just as harmful, as adverse criticism. He 
knows that when his friends tell him his 
stories are masterpieces they are handing 
him hogwash, just as he knows that when 
an editor tells him he never will put his stuff 
across, the editor is probably showing symp- 
toms of indigestion. 


So, I ask you why you are writing. It 
isn’t any of my business, of course. But it 
ought to be your business, to find the an- 
swer. And if you don’t know the answer, 
then you’re very likely to waste a heck of 
a lot of time, and suffer a lot of heart-aches 
until you do find the right answer. If you 
are writing because you want to be an 
author, don’t starve another day. Get your- 
self a good job as a grocery clerk or ad 
writer. But, if you are writing because you 
want to write so darned bad you can taste 
it; if you are writing because you’d rather 
write than do anything else in the whole 
world, in spite of what your wife, your 
husband, your friends, the editors, or any- 
body else has to say—then anchors aweigh! 
You’re going places. 


THE END. 
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Let The Other Fellow Work 


By Evsiz SCHUMAN 


O you want to spend a couple of mil- 
lion dollars on research to tell how 
to slant your next story? Do you 
want to spend a couple of million more to 
discover whether your reader is interested 
in baking powder or face powder or gun- 
powder, in barn paint, or liprouge or sunset 


mansions, while reluctant answers were 
given to my questions. I know what digni- 
fied matrons think of brightly tinted finger- 
nails and what kind of cheese the average 
housewife thinks of first when she sends 
Johnny to the grocery store. 

Open a copy of the Ladies Home Journal 





colors? 

Put your mil- 
lions back into 
your pocket and 
save them for a 
rainy year. Other 
folks have already 
spent their mil- 
lions doing your 
research for you. 

I always enjoyed 
reading advertis- 
ing, even before I 
wrote it for sev- 
eral advertising 
agencies. 

I always knew, 
vaguely, that ad- 
vertising agencies 
had some way of 
discovering the 
fellow at the other 
end of the line... 
the man or woman 
to whom _ they 
were addressing 





EARS and years ago, when Little Elsie left the 

cross roads to go to the Big City, she had hopes 
of marrying Papa J. P.’s son and living off the in- 
come tax they wouldn’t pay. But something got in 
the way, and instead Elsie went to work for an 
Advertising Agency — ringing door bells. 


She rang them for two years. Gathering data. 
Then they promoted her to the copy desk but 
Elsie quit. 

She had learned something ringing door bells, 
and decided to put it to work. What she had 
learned about people she met in door ways, and 
what she imagined happened to those same people, 
Elsie thought, might fill a book. 


It did. In fact, it filled several books and then 
overflowed into the magazines. Before the Right 
Man came, Elsie was going two stories a month for 
the country’s best magazines. Now she denies that 
she has to do four. 


In this article, Miss Schuman tells how you can 
learn the easiest way to please the editor — the 
easiest way to plant your story right straight up 
the editor’s own alley. And it must be a pretty 
good way, too, judging by the number of success- 
ful writers who use Miss Schuman’s method. 











and look at an 
advertisement. 
What does that ad- 
vertisement tel] 
you about the 
reader at whom 
you will slant your 
story? 

You see a pretty 
young woman, 
well - dressed and 
modern - looking, 
taking off her 
apron, while she 
casts a glance of 
what seems to be 
gratitude at a can 
of kitchen cleanser 
that stands con- 
veniently near the 
clock. The reason 
for the clock is so 
that she can see 
how quickly she 
has accomplished 
her work with the 


aid of the cleanser, of course. 





their ads. But I didn’t know exactly how 
they discovered him. 

Now I know. I’ve spent months on end 
going around with a sheaf of questionnaires 
asking questions — impertinent ones, some 
of them I’ll admit,— about the public at 
whom ads were slanted. 


I’ve knocked at the doors of tenements 
and stood trembling on the doorsteps of 
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If I had been doing the research for that 


kitchen cleanser company, my list of ques- 
tions might have run something like this: 


“Who uses this cleanser?” ‘What age is 
she?” (I judge by appearances instead of 
asking this question aloud). “What are her 
interests?” Why does she use this cleanser ?” 
etc. I make a mental note of the kind of 
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woman she seems to be—fashionable . 
dowdy ... crisply clean . . . extreme in style. 


The advertisement at which you are look- 
ing holds the answers to all of the questions 
that the manufacturers have spent money to 
have answered. They have discovered, for 
instance that the reader of their advertise- 
ment (and your story) is apt to be a young 
housewife who is proud of her house and 
likes to see it looking well, but who dislikes 
to spend too much time on routine jobs. 
She is smartly dressed, without being ex- 
treme (notice the dress that the ad-woman 
wears). There is a table spread with a gay 
bit of peasant linen in the picture, a pot of 
flowers on the window sill, a hanging shelf 
of books over the table. 


Our reader is interested in pretty things. 
She can spare a moment to admire a flower. 
She likes to read in between jobs. 


If I were plotting a story for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, then, I’d choose one to appeal 
to a fairly young housewife, with enough of 
romantic interest to be interested in a kitchen 
where flowers and books and gay pictures 
had their place. She likes youthful, pretty 
clothes with style but not oddness in their 
lines, so my heroine may be fashionable but 
should not be too unconventional. The copy 
in the advertisement says something about 
having more leisure to spend with your hus- 
band, so I figure that the investigation 
proved our reader’s desire for more time to 
spend with her husband. My reader is in- 
terested in ways of holding husbands (or 
other men) as well as getting them in the 
first place. 


I don’t mean that no other women read 
the Journal, but I do mean that the results 
of this big advertiser’s skillful investigations 
are shown in his ads, so if I follow his hints, 
Ihave a fair picture of my reader. 


EDBOOK next. Here’s a cigarette ad: 
Two girls and a boy against a winter 
landscape. The girls are gay—young—at- 
tractive without being exotic. This cigarette 
company has discovered, then, that the girls 
who will see themselves in this ad are also 
young, gay, and attractive (or would like to 
be). I shall therefore slant my story at girls 
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who answer this same description. I shall 
lay less emphasis on style and clothes, be- 
cause these girls are boyishly dressed in 
sports outfits. My story may be just a bit 
unconventional—gaily wicked in spots with- 
out being in the least risque or even naughty. 
My girls may smoke or take a cocktail safe- 
ly, I think, and tales of young love may 
have just a hint of dangerous adventure. 
A Monte Carlo story, for instance, might 
be good for Redbook. (But bad for you if 
you don’t know Monte Carlo!) 

Women’s Home Companion has a blithe 
maternal sort of advertisement with pretty 
babies as illustrations. I’ll slant my story at 
young mothers who are interested in lots of 
things besides babies, but who like to think 
that their babies will grow up to be beau- 
tiful, clever and popular. They like, too, to 
think of themselves as clever enough to raise 
these wonderful babies exactly right. 





For these women I can write stories of a 
heroine who is clever enough not to let her 
husband know that she is managing him, or 
of a mother who is young and interesting. 
Perhaps I can even let my heroine be very 
young and unmarried. I can write a story 
of romantic young love, but somewhere in 
my background must be a setting of the 
home and mother variety. 


In Good Housekeeping a leading adver- 
tisement shows that our manufacturer finds 
his women interested in working space, in a 
scientific job, as well as good looks in her 
kitchen and neatness and attractiveness in 
herself. My story, therefore, may have a 
scientific angle. I may speak about a woman 
who makes a definite plan and carries it 
through to success. I may talk about a social 
worker who brings sunshine into the lives 
of children (sympathetically, though scien- 
tifically). There’s nothing old-fashioned 
about the advertisements in Good House- 
keeping, although the women may not look 
so exotic. Novel methods of housekeeping 
have their place here, and women who are 
interested in civic movements as a sort of 
outgrowth of their housekeeping virtues. 


Bgeget ss ads are slanted towards men 
as well as women. Here’s one that 
talks to the average man—one who’s in- 
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terested in sports and adventure and who 
still has a corner in his heart for a bit of 
romance. This ad talks about a prepared 
yeast, and the average man thinks that he 
enjoys sports for his health even if he really 
enjoys them for other reasons. My story, 
therefore must appeal to the average man. 
Yet it must not antagonize the average 
woman. My story, then, must not be too 
feminine or too masculine. If it is a story 
of sports or adventure, it might be wise for 
me to add a woman character somewhere. 
If a woman is my chief character I’d be wise 
not to let her be superior to the hero of my 
yarn. 

Cosmopolitan’s ads are not unlike those 
of Redbook, except that they are apt to be 
more plentiful. Here’s a gay advertisement 
in which a masked man announces that he 
knew the beautiful girl even before she took 
off her mask. Her lovely complexion set 
her apart from the crowd. 

My story should be, then, about a girl who 
was set apart from the crowd. There may 
be a sense of excitement in my+story. The 
girl may be wonderfully beautiful or a bit 
exotic. The story need not be too conven- 
tional, but it must not be definitely naughty. 
There may be a blithe gaiety about it but 
there must be a seriously emotional under- 
tone to the gaiety. 


College Humor advertising dares to be 
funny sometimes. For it, my story, may be 
like a Cosmopolitan story with a collegiate 
background and a vivid touch of humor. The 
ads, however humorous, have an undertone 
of serious business, and so must the humor 
of my story have a seriously emotional un- 
dercurrent. 

Woman’s World advertisements are apt 
to be a thing never seen in most magazines. 
Here’s one for an oil stove for instance, and 
I would not have to be a Sherlock Holmes 
to say that my story should be slanted at the 
woman who lives in the small town or on a 
farm where city gas is not used in her 
stoves. My advertisement is addressed to a 
woman who is already accustomed to using 
this type of stove but who must be sold on 
new types of oil stoves that look more like 
ordinary gas stoves. She is rather conserv- 
ative and seems to need a lot of selling. Her 


kitchen looks bright and cheerful in the ad- 
vertisement, although it isn’t quite so modern 
and new as some of the kitchens in other 
magazines’ advertising. 

My story, therefore, would be slanted 
toward a woman who is rather conservative 
in her tastes. She would not be interested 
in our modern heroine if the heroine in- 
dulged in a cocktail or two. She may in- 
tolerant (a little) but she thinks that it’s 
wonderful for women to get out of the 
kitchen (occasionally). My story might be 
the tale of a girl who is a traveling solicitor 
of some kind. She may go from place to 
place selling corsets or patterns or books. 
She may be a school teacher (but not in a 
city school). She may be a farm woman 
who goes into politics (in a nice way, of 
course). 


OW the Saturday Evening Post. Here’s 

an advertisement of machines. I can 
just hear the investigator’s questions as she 
steps into the business man’s office: 


“What kind of car do you drive? What 
year is it? Do you take care of it yourself? 
How often do you buy a new car? Did you 
pick it out yourself or did somebody in your 
family go with you? Did any woman have 
a voice in choosing the car? Why did you 
buy that particular car? Does the color in- 
fluence you? Did you read any advertising 
about the car before you bought it? What 
do you know about the mechanism of the 
car?” 


There are plenty of others, but I can see 
the answers to these questions in the adver- 
tisement I am studying. The man bought 
this car because he was interested in what it 
could do. He “likes to see the wheels go 
‘round”. His wife went with him when be 
bought it and she was interested in the color 
and the way the upholstery and fittings 
looked inside. She was anxious to know 
whether the car could take her on the vaca- 
tion she wanted without looking too bad at 
the end of it. 


My Satevepost story, then, must appeal to 
the man and his wife. 


The manufacturer (or his agency) is a 
little slower with his story. He doesn’t write 
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at a staccato pace. He builds it up to a good 
climax with a punch at the end. 


I’ll follow suit with my story. It must be 
carefully planned, with characters and plot 
that appeal to the man and his wife. I 
mustn’t rush them too far into the story be- 
fore I get up interest. I must build my 
story up to a good climax, with a punch at 
the end. There must be nothing shallow in 
my story just as there is nothing shallow 
about the advertisement. I may have humor- 
ous touches, but they must be the average- 
man-and-woman humorous touches. 


There’s a little lighter touch about much 
of the Collier advertising. It isn’t College 
Humor stuff, but you can tell that the an- 
swers to the questions aren’t exactly the 
same as to those used in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post ad. 


An advertisement for a cheaper car of gay 
line and color says something about “a 
Spring Tonic for your tired pocketbook.” 
My story, then, must be slanted toward the 
man and his wife, just as it was for the 
Satevepost readers. Yet the tone may be 
lighter. The romantic touch may be more 
evident. Judging from the young, smartly- 
dressed girl in the driver’s seat of our auto- 
mobile, I may write a love story, so long as 
my girl is smart and modern. 


The Delineator’s advertisements are much 
like those of the Ladies’ Home Journal, but 
I see here one that is a bit more domestic. 
This woman sits in her kitchen, sewing, 
while she waits for her cake to get to the 
state when it can be iced with the chocolate 
icing she has mixed and cooked. 


My story may have a young woman for 
heroine. She may be married or only will- 
ing to be married. Either she is domestic 
by tastes or we are made to feel that she 
should be domestic. My story may be ro- 
mantic. but my heroine should not be too 
unconventional. 

Pictorial Review is rather startling. On 
first glance it looks not unlike the Delineator 
in form and advertisements. But there is a 
subtle difference. The tone in the advertis- 
ing is often serious in undertone. I have a 
suspicion that an occasional story in this 
magazine may be real literature. 

Here’s an advertisement that talks about 
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a parent’s responsibility toward his children. 
I can write my story about a parent and a 
child—not the usual sentimental story, but 
one with a serious angle. I may talk about 
the responsibility of the parent to the child 
and the child to the parent. I must not lose 
my humor, but I must not let it be too flip- 
pant. 

You understand, of course, that these 
stories that I have suggested do not cover 
the entire field. If I study every advertise- 
ment in the magazine asking myself what 
questions are answered in each, I shall prob- 
ably garner for myself as many story types 
as there are advertisements. But these are 
a good standard average, and you can’t go 
very far wrong if you use these methods. 


After all, few manufacturers care to spend 
their good money on putting a big ad in a 
magazine without having their advertising 
agency make investigations of this sort. They 
spend, altogther, millions of dollars to dis- 
cover the reader of your story, so why not 
let them pay your research bill? 


TUDY the advertisements to learn the 
kind of man and woman who read the 
particular magazine in question. Then slant 
your story to suit that particular audience. 
The easiest way to learn to do this is to try 
some obviously contrasting magazines first. 


Compare the advertisements in Pathfinder 
to those in Fortune; the ones in Vogue to 
True Story, the ones in All-Story to Har- 
per’s, the ones in Hygea to those in Physical 
Culture. Note not only that this or that 
magazine carries the advertising of Cadillac 
cars, but note also how the advertisement is 
presented. 

Intelligent study of the advertisements in 
a magazine, plus equally intelligent study 
of the stories published by the magazine in 
question during its past three current issues, 
will enable even a mediocre craftsman to 
write a story that will make the editor say: 
“Whatever may be wrong with this story in 
literary skill, its slant is certainly right down 
my alley, and I’m going to use it.” 

The editor, you see, would rather have a 
not-so-good suit fit him perfectly than wear 
an English imported Harris tweed suit that 
hangs on him like a potato sack. 











HE other day a girl studying journ- 
alism came to see me. 


“Julie White,” she said, “tells me 
that you’ve been around the world, and that 
you earned your way writing. I’m just crazy 
about traveling, and I wonder if you'd tell 
me how you did it. Julie said you could give 
me all kinds of tips.” 


It happened that for some time I have had 
in mind an article 


Free Lancing Here and There 


By ELEAnor EARLY 


“Tf you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss 


CUT away from a newspaper job, and 
sunk my little all in Havana. I had been 
promised a vacation, but when the time came 
to take it, I was told that I must wait. That 
wasn’t so good. My tickets were bought and 
reservations made. De- 





which I had meant to 


call “Free Lancing frequently. 


Around the World”, “Art” in the editorial sense has 

nothing to do with the artist’s art, 
or the dictionary meaning of art. 
When an editor tells you he likes 
your article but needs “art to pop 
the thing out” he is referring to any 
kind of photographs, illustrations, 
line drawings, wash drawings — any 
picture obtainable. 
“Art” in the editorial sense simply 
means an illustration—but for the 
editor to want to use it, the art must 
tell a story, or if a portrait it must 
sparkle with the personality of the 


but this young woman 
quite took the wind 
out of my sails. Such 
an article, I suddenly 
realized, would be as 
deluding as Julie’s ex- 
travagant press agen- 
try, and if I have 
learned anything in 
seven years of free 


kind of clear 


individual. 





In this article the word “art” is used 


fiantly I went away. 
When I came back, I 
was fired. And then 
it was that I started 
paying for things 
backwards. 

While working on 
the Boston Record, | 
had sold an occasional 
feature to the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledg- 
er,* the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association 








lancing, it is that it is 
both unkind and unethical to paint a too 
rosy picture for the young person who wants 
to write for a living. It is true that I have 
traveled, and earned my way en route, but 
the impression conveyed by the casual de- 
claration is quite misleading. 


In the first place, traveling is a strictly 
cash proposition. You must have the money 
before you start. And you don’t get ad- 
vance free lancing. 

My first trip was to Havana. I bought a 
round trip ticket, and a flock of American 
Express checks. Then, after I came home, 
I earned the trip. Backwards, as you might 
say. That is, I sold stories to cover my ex- 
penses after I had met them. 

There are two essentials for free lancing. 
One is contacts. And one is luck. It’s a 
pretty chancey business. 


As Mr. Kipling says: 
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1200 West 3rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the American Weekly. 
Now I queried their various editors concern- 
ing stories from Havana. In anticipation of 
placing articles, I had picked up a number of 
pictures, for I knew that what feature edi- 
tors call “art” is quite as important as copy. 


To the Ledger I sold a story on the found- 
lings of Cuba. They are illegitimate children, 
mostly, placed in baskets ordained for that 
purpose outside the convent walls. Beside 
the basket is a bell rope. When a baby is 
put in the basket, the bell rope is pulled, so 
that the nuns hear the chime, and raise the 
basket. These children then become wards 
of the Church, and are not, under any cir- 
cumstances, returned to their parents. At- 
tractive baby pictures often sell a story, and 


*T edger Syndicate, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. John E. Watkins, Editor. 
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I had photographs of some adorable little 
foundlings. 

To the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion I sold a feature on Sloppy Joe, the most 
famous bar tender in the world. 

And to the American Weekly, 
235 E. 45th St., New York City, 
a story on Havana’s celebrated 
Bone Pile. Graves in Cuba are 
not bought outright, but rented. 
And when tenants are in arrears, 
they are dispossessed. In other 
words, when grave rentals are 
not paid, the dead are uncere- 
moniously tossed into the notori- 
ous bone pile. I chanced there 
one day when dogs, burrowing 
under the fence, were bearing 
away human bones. I took a 
few pictures which came out 
surprisingly well, and provided 
gruesome art for a double page. 

It happened that when I came 
home, the racing season was still 
on, and I sold a series of track 
stories to the Boston American. 
They carried a Havana date line, 
and were written as though sent 
directly from Havana. 

At the track I met a Cuban heavyweight 
who was something brand new in local lady 

killers. Three years before, he had been a 
shy farm boy. When I met him, he had the 
pencil-mustache poise of a Menjou, he at- 
tended teas, and kissed the senoritas’ hands. 
I have forgotten his name now, but he took 
me to dinner at the Country Club, and when 
I came home I wrote a story about him. 

Four feature stories and the track series 
just about covered my expenses. But editors, 
I should remind you, were paying consider- 
ably more seven years ago — and buying 
more, besides. I doubt very much that I 
should be able now to place those particular 
stories so easily and so profitably. Beginner’s 
luck you might almost call it. 


IRED with youthful enthusiasm, I 
rented an office on Lincoln Street in 
Boston. The building had been a hotel, and 
the office was an ex-bedroom, with a fire- 
place and a mahogany wardrobe. It was 
carpeted in ptomaine green, and smelled of 
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bugs and drummers. I bought some chintz 
for the window, hyacinths and tulips for the 
broad sill, and ivy for the mantle. Nick 
Flatley, sports editor of the American, con- 
tributed the more practical things—a couple 
of desks and a cocktail shaker, 
an electric grill and an ice chest. 
The place stopped smelling and 
took on quite an air. We stocked 
the wardrobe with hors d’ 
oeuvres, and discovered that we 
could broil steak in the fireplace. 
We called ourselves United Fea- 
ture Service, and had an office 
warming, and went to work. 
Nick kept his job on the Ameri- 
can, but spent four hours a day 
on Lincoln Street. 

At the end of the first month, 
we had paid for our re-built 
typewriters and our second- 
hand furniture. Nick had begun 
to hit the magazines, and I was 
building myself up with the 
syndicates. Then Nick ghost 
wrote a serial for Liberty, and 
made me take half the proceeds. 
Before we went in together, we 
had agreed to split everything 50-50 — 
expenses and income. 

But Nick was the prodigal one. It was 
he who had flowers delivered daily and kept 
the wardrobe always stocked. Free lancing 
with Nick was adventure and romance. 

Then came the check from Liberty. Right 
away I wanted to spend it all in one place, 
and Paris was the best place I could think 
of. I don’t know how much that trip cost. 
Nick gave me a purple note book with my 
name on it, and made me promise to write 
things down. I have the note book still, and 
the first page looks like this: 


Expenses — Boston to Paris and Return 


SIU. Siuiuisitnscncesteteiciteiniibionistiniiietaiaieibiali $150.00 
Revenue and Embarkation Taxes...... 7.00 
IE sicisicitininitinbicuniaocaintennediion 10.00 
TONE dhciniciacinissisishainaichauiceatbagicnicommedatientine 10.00 
Stateroom to New York..............0000 4.00 
Trunk—Wellesley to Havre............. 6.00 
Tle CTanhtt stl Ba seccevevcvesssssvvscnonees 3.00 
SI SINE siccanmeciisncncsnnconmncentiiinn 2.00 
A i iiinscntcsnncsicinpienedsinmmies 











IV ETOROSS 1 CULELS: cavsccesciseversssacscasssousvenss 12.50 
R. R. Fare Havre to Paris...iccssscccsseses 3.70 
$338.20 


I added it up, I remembered, on the boat 
train, and it was a good deal of a shock. 
After that I used the notebook for addresses 
and telephone numbers, and now those pen- 
ciled memoes recall the stories I wrote which 
covered, more or less, the expense account I 
never kept. 

The first note is “Anna Lowe, Modeles de 
Haute Couture, 35, Avenue Matignon”. (I 
must have been practicing my high school 
French) Original models of the big coutu- 
riers were sold at Anna Lowe’s, I was told, 
for practically nothing. Miss Lowe was an 
American girl who learned her stuff with 
Molyneux. Now she has a shop of her 
own, and a drag with the dressmakers. I 
dropped around to meet her, and picked up 
my first story. 

Miss Lowe is one of the most successful 
American business women in Paris. A few 
years ago, she saved $100 over her boat 
ticket and sailed for France. Her money was 
practically gone when she finally got work 
as an odd job girl in a dressmaking house. 
In a year she learned everything in the place. 
Today she not only is manager of Moly- 
neux’s establishment, but the answer to a 
million tourists’ prayers. Miss Lowe buys 
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the models that are sent to America to be 
copied, has them shipped back to Paris—and 
re-sells them at a fraction of their value. 
This is what you might call the couturier’s 
racket, and was good for a number of 
stories. 

Because Miss Lowe is internationally 
known and extremely pretty, she was worth 
a syndicated double page. Because she came 
from New England, she was worth a special 
story for Boston. And, because her name 
is really Dorothy Hunt and she never made 
a dime until she changed it, she was good, 
also, for a feature on numerology. 

Ten years ago, discouraged and penniless, 
Miss Lowe took up numerology. In those 
days, she wasn’t even good looking. Now 
she is one of the most beautiful American 
women in Paris. I told her, when I learned 
her history, the sort of story I should like to 
write, and she gave me her passport picture 
and a new photograph. Time and numer- 
ology had transformed an ugly duckling into 
a glamorous bird of paradise, and photo- 
graphic proof provided the essential art for 
an excellent feature on numerology. 

American newspapers are not clamoring 
for features from Paris. They usually pre- 
fer something nearer home. But a success 
story is almost always salable if it has a 
good human interest angle, and is about a 
woman who is young and personable. I am 
not saying that any tourist in Paris could 
write up Anna Lowe, and peddle her all over 
the States. It simply happened that there are 
a few editors whose prejudices I know. One 
of them goes for pseudo-science. Another 
will take almost anything with enough pretty 
girl pictures. And the third has a hankering 
for success stories. 

Success stories, as I was saying, are us- 
ually marketable, so I went after most of 
the American women who are making money 
in Paris, and practically all of them made 
profitable copy. 


ICTURES, as all free lancers know, are 
half the story—the most important half. 
Now it happened that some of these success- 
ful women were plain and some were middle 
aged. But a clever photographer can do a 
lot for a woman. I should never send out a 
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feature with unattractive pictures—not, at 
any rate, a feature of this kind. When a 
woman is great or famous, it doesn’t make 
any difference if she is plain. If, for in- 
stance, I went to interview Madame Curie 
or Mrs. Roosevelt, I should not try to get 
copy photographs. Women like that don’t 
have to be beautiful. But if I should get a 
story from a stylist, and she turned out to 
be a frump, I wouldn’t try to sell the thing, 
unless the pictures flattered her. Art, you 
must remember, is quite as important as 
copy in a free lancer’s life. Business women 
appreciate the value of advertising, and 
those who did not have photographs on hand, 
went out and had some taken. As I remem- 
ber it, I picked up material for a dozen suc- 
cess stories, and sold all but one. 


There was Elza Lee, the woman from San 
Francisco, who hated French food so that 
she brought a Chinese cook and a negro 
waiter to Paris, and opened the Cafe des 
Deux Magots, where hungry Americans eat 
ham and eggs, and chicken a la Maryland. 
In the beginning, Miss Lee spoke no French 
at all, so she went to the markets at four 
a. m., in order to point out what she wanted 
before the crowd arrived to buy. By and by, 
she simplified matters by marrying her 
French grocer’s clerk, and letting him do the 
shopping. Romances are always good, and 
Miss Lee and her bridegroom made the San 
Francisco Examiner and the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association. 


VERY free lance who every wrote an 
E article on Feminine Charm should know 
Helena Rubinstein, the world’s foremost au- 
thority on beauty. I met Madame in Paris, 
although I believe she spends the greater part 
of her time in New York. She is a delight- 
ful cosmopolite who speaks with authority 
on Modern Art, Perfumes, Facial Surgery, 
Cooking and Interior Decorating. Before it 
became old stuff, I did a feature on Eating 
to Grow Thin, with Madame contributing 
her famous Beauty Shop, her Complexion 
Salads and her Youthifying Ices. 


In Rubinstein’s Paris salon, there was an 
exhibit at that time of Eli Nadelman’s sculp- 
ture, and in her home she had a weird and 
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fascinating collection of Negro Art. Mod- 
ern Art is almost always a story, and when 
it goes freakish in a really big way, it often 
appeals to Mr. Morrill Goddard, editor of 
the American Weekly. 


Speaking of art, reminds me of Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton, who has a charming 
old map and globe shop off the Champs 
Elysee. Mrs. Hamilton was a society woman 
who collected for a hobby until she lost all 
her money, and began selling her maps for 
cash. Society women in business aren’t so 
much of a story now, and I mightn’t be able 
to sell Mrs. Hamilton today, though she 
made a quite good feature a few years ago. 

When I first went to Paris, “Ulysses” 
was being bootlegged into the United States, 
and French the publisher was Sylvia Beach, 
an American woman, who runs a well known 
book store, and prints many of the books 
that tourists surreptitiously take home under 
their arms. There was a news angle to this 
story, so I did not wait until I reached home, 
but mailed back a couple brief news features. 


One afternoon at a studio party, I met 
Josephine Baker, a negro from New Jersey 
whose jungle dances were the season’s rage. 
Josephine was being trailed that season by a 
white Frenchman who happened to be a 
count. She married him, and let him carry 
her Pekingese, and he followed her wher- 
ever she went, abjectly adoring. The next 
day I dropped around at Josephine’s night 
club, and was given my choice from a sheaf 
of striking pictures. Miss Baker told me of 
her childhood in America, and her success in 
Paris, and it looked to me like a good story. 
But when I tried to sell it, I was told that 
Southern papers objected to colored stories, 
and the syndicates were taking no chances 
of offending clients. 


HERE was another dancer in Paris— 

Florence Walton, who went to Paris 
with Maurice back in the time of the Ver- 
non Castles. When Miss Walton’s dancing 
days were over, she opened a hat shop... 
“Dancer Turns Milliner. Florence Walton 
Makes Hats for Tourists” .. . With plenty 
of art, it made a good page. 


(Continued to page 55) 






The Last Hard Mile 


(Fifth and last article of the series, Writing A Novel.) 
By CLARKE VENABLE 


horse that for a measured mile ran the 

most inspiring race imaginable. For 
that distance he led every step of the way. 
But the race happened to be at a mile and a 
quarter, and at the mile post my horse 
dropped anchor and no less than four others 
went by him with the speed of Congressmen 
trying to get on a 


| ONCE put down a small wager on a 


of a novel when the beginner stands in 
greater need of help than when he writes 
the last word and thinks he has finished the 
job. This article, therefore, will have a de- 
cided commercial slant, with helps culled 
from experience at an editorial desk and 
from the writing field itself. Let no honest 
man shy at the word “commercial.” Art for 

art’s sake may be 





band wagon. I did 
not cash my ticket. 
It seems there is a 
silly rule in vogue 
that the last jump 
is the one that 
counts, 

As this article 


ceding four articles on novel writing, worked for 
eight years as editor with Reilly and Lee, Chicago’s 


best known general book publishers. 


He left to write a novel of his own, “Fleetfin’,” 
which he followed with “Aw Hell.” Both books 


a fine theory, but 


CLARKE VENABLE, author of this and the pre- I have observed 


that those artists 
doing fine work 
over a long period 
of years are the 
ones who have 
plenty of pork 
chops to strength- 








is being written 
preparations are 
being concluded 
by a group of sci- 
entists for an as- 


made the best seller lists throughout the country. 
Under the pen name of Covington Clarke, he has 
sold seven juvenile novels in recent years. His last 


novel, “All the Brave Rifles” appeared serially in 


en them for their 
labors. 

Everyone in this 
world sells some- 


sault on Mt. Ever- Redbook. 


est’s unscaled 





thing and art in 
no way suffers 








peak. No one can 

foretell the outcome but it is a known fact 
that the last mile will be the hard one. Com- 
plete success will hinge on the last foot. 
Those in the endeavor will be called upon to 
summon their greatest strength at a time 
when physical and mental reserves are near 
the point of exhaustion, 

The beginner in the field of the novel has 
his own last hard mile and it, too, comes at 
the time when his physical and nervous ener- 
gies are near the breaking point. The word 
“Finis,” written with such great relief when 
the last word has been put down, may mark 
the end of your narrative labors but there is 
enough work yet to be done thoroughly to 
frighten and defeat a lazy, ambitionless 
man. Your last word is not the last word. 
Not by a long shot! 

There is never a time during the writing 
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when it is_ bar- 
gained for pork chops and perhaps a little 
angel food cake. 

When you have written that last word, go 
out and do some of the things that have been 
calling you. Forget the manuscript for a 
time. Editors and the world can wait, with- 
out becoming too tearful, and your last jump 
is more likely to be a winning one if your 
hurry is not too great. In writing one de- 
velops a sort of fever that is an absolute re- 
quirement in good, forceful work, but that 
same fever may render the mind incapable 
of sound judgment. For months you have 
been close up against your canvas; your per- 
spective is not too good. In your fever you 
may be seeing virtues that actually are not 
present in your work, or what is worse you 
may be blind to grievous faults ruinous to 
the composition. 
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Let it cool off. Let yourself cool off, the 
fever pass. Then when you come back to it 
put yourself in the position of an unpreju- 
diced though critical reader. You must ask 
and give proper answer to many questions. 
The following are the most important of 
these questions: 


Have you told your story, and have you 
told it in the simplest, most direct way? Does 
the story march with precision of movement 
and does that movement gain in strength? Is 
the style easy and pleasing, or does it from 
time to time develop a sort of hop, skip and 
jump type of cadence? Have you, at all 
times, said exactly what you wished to say? 
Is there clarity of expression, or are there 
moments of groping, of struggling with 
thoughts not crystalized ? 


Are your characters real? Are they 
honest? Are they alive? 

And last, but by no means least, has your 
story that necessary and priceless ingredient 
—Suspense? This latter takes various forms 
and is achieved in many ways but if it is 
absent you are lost! 


HESE are easy questions to ask, but the 

beginner, prejudiced in favor of his 
own work, may not find it easy to give the 
correct answers. Frankly, I think it is often 
a costly error for a beginner to conclude that 
he is a competent judge of his own first 
novel. The novelist is a lone worker, 
whether he be a beginner or an old timer. 
Unlike men in business and in other pro- 
fessions he cannot have conferences with 
other minds engaged in the same pursuit or 
in solving a common problem. All decisions 
must be his during the creative period. There 
are no so-called better minds that can be 
called into conference. The old timer, of 
course, has certain guidons to mark his 
course, and experience, dearly bought, has 
cured him of certain vanities and conceits. 
That experience, coupled with years of 
study, may make him a competent judge of 
his own work. Furthermore, he has learned 
how to cut, revise, and rewrite—the most 
difficult lessons in the curriculum of the pro- 
fession. 


Where will the beginner find help in judg- 
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ing his work and in making revisions, cuts, 
and outright changes ? 


Let us begin with a warning of where not 
to turn. For the sake of your own progress, 
and in the name of friendship, leave your 
friends out of it. Don’t ask them to read 
your stuff. As a social question purely, you 
ought to want to keep your friends. But 
granting that the friendship is such that it 
can stand up under this heavy burden, have 
you any friends who are experts in the field 
of writing or who have established reputa- 
tions as competent critics? A friend who 
has never written a novel is not likely to 
know as much about it as you do. From a 
creative standpoint his experience is less 
than your own. He may have cooler and less 
prejudiced judgment but can he tell you 
what is right or what is wrong? Can he tell 
you how to correct the faults? 


As a matter of fact, friends will do noth- 
ing but feed your vanity. They will tell you 
that they think it “So much better than most 
of the stuff being published.” They will 
scratch your back until you are aglow with 
the anticipation of success. Bunk, my broth- 
ers! Your friends buy no manuscripts ; their 
praise, given because they fear to offend you, 
butters no parsnips. 


You must be your own critic or you must 
turn to the professional critic. Both methods 
have advantages and disadvantages. Let us 
speak first of the professional critic. 


There are many honest and capable pro- 
fessional critics who, for a fair and legiti- 
mate fee, will agree to render real construc- 
tive service in the revision of your manu- 
script. Some of these go a step further and 
for an added fee undertake to find a market 
for your work if, in their oponion, it is a 
marketable product. For this work the usual 
fee is ten per cent of the price received. This 
is a reasonable charge in view of the services 
rendered. They will save you considerable 
postage, many rebuffs and disappointments, 
and they know more about markets in a 
minute than you could learn in a year. You 
need have no fear of the honest literary 
critic and agent. He is making a living in a 
legitimate way. His best advertisement is his 
past performances—and he knows it. If he 
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ity, slick, and pulp stories you should read this 
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cannot point to any successes he is not likely 
to get your business. If he hasn’t any record, 
which can be established, don’t let him prac- 
tice on you! 

You can safely go along with that critic 
who has helped others. He may not be able 
to sell that first manuscript of yours. After 
all, he is not a magician; he cannot, by a 
wave of the hand, turn cheese into caviar. 
But you can learn things from him, at a reas- 
onable price, that might take you years to 
learn. 

Knowing, as I do, how thousands of 
young writers are groping for guidance and 
wondering whether to put themselves in the 
hands of some professional critic, it seems 
to me only fair that a writer, discussing the 
subject and asserting some knowledge of the 
subject, should declare his own stand and 
his own beliefs. I shall do so. 


It seems to me that the situation concern- 
ing professional literary critics is somewhat 
like this: I have a child that is the apple of 
my eye but I am not quite sure as to the 
state of its health. It seems to have some 
slight ailment or disorder. I don’t know ex- 
actly what is wrong but I must elect between 
treating the child with home remedies or 
putting that child in the hands of a reputable 
specialist who has a proven record for cures. 
Which plan do I follow? The latter, if I am 
as wise as a parent ought to be. 


If, however, the beginner decides to be 
his own judge in the review and revision of 
his work let him invite ability by first kick- 
ing out pride and vanity. This is not easy 
to do. They are tenacious, thick-skinned fel- 
lows capable of all manner of rascality ; they 
will slip back into the house unnoticed and 
will be found sitting in judgment, whisper- 
ing in the ear of the beginner and crying 
hysterically at the mere sight of a blue pen- 
cil. They plead with the beginner not to kill 
the pretty little brain children. They groan 
when a word is lost; they applaud when a 
page remains untouched. 


Oh, the virtue that lies in a pair of scis- 
sors, a glue pot, and a skilled, fearless blue 
pencil! Many a good story is cluttered up 
with too many entangling tales and tails. 
Pretty little stories—fair-haired little brain 
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children toddling through divertisements 
that in no way further the progress of the 
story. Kill them if they do not advance the 
story ; cut them if they advance the story but 
take too long in doing it. You may as well 
learn to cut early in your career; your fame 
will never be so great nor your words so 
precious as to over-ride the space limits of 
editors. 


|g tease often demand seemingly 
heartless cuts. This is especially true of 
magazine editors buying the first serial 
rights. The beginner will be surprised by the 
number of words that can be taken out with- 
out harming the tale in the least, and often 
to its marked advantage and improvement. 
Magazine editors have their space limits, 
sharply defined by mechanical and commer- 
cial limitations. Your manuscript may be 
quite to an editor’s liking and still be too 
long for his book. In such case he will be 
tempted to hold money in front of your face 
and say, “Cut, Brother, cut!” And if you are 
a real writer you'll cut. 

Early in my own career my book pub- 
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lisher offered first serial rights on one of my 
manuscripts to a well-known magazine. A 
few days later the magazine editor sent for 
me. He liked the story, he said, and wished 
to buy it. But sixty-five thousand words 
marked their limit. My script ran eighty-five 
thousand. If I wanted their check I would 
have to tighten up, cut, revise and otherwise 
work magic until twenty thousand words 
would be without a home. I was about to 
say that it was an impossible task when he 
mentioned the price. I did some rapid cal- 
culation. I discovered that every word that I 
could kick out would be worth about twelve 
and a half cents to me. Sequel: Twenty 
thousand beautiful words, dear to my heart, 
were sent reeling out into a cruel world, 
there to perish miserably or find some author 
who was a little short on words. Moral: 
Money works wonders for art. 

From all of the foregoing it can be seen 
that the revision and rewrite of a novel 
length manuscript presents a task not to be 
accomplished by the lazy. And let me say 
here and now that the field of the novel is 
no Promised Land flowing with milk and 
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Publications 

THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our 
clients when we placed their songs, which we serviced, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKING 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
proper exploitation and contacts, there IS a market 
for new songs. Four of these songs were placed for 
publication on publishers’ standard royalty contracts— 
three of these four with one of the largest music pub- 
lishing houses in the United States. Another song is 
now being played by the leading dance orchestras and 
radio stations on the Pacific Coast, including NA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and co- 
LUMBIA NET WORKS. Six other songs of our cli- 
ents were placed in current Hollywood talking picture 
productions. 

Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. . 

Big Royalties 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the most complete 
and practical song service ever offered. HIT WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
named Write TODAY FOR FREE 


UNIVERSAL _ SONG SERVICE 


664 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOL LYWwoop, CALIFORNIA 











Send For Our 50-50 Plan 
100 Copies of Every Song Furnished 
Submit songs or poems with first letter. Our service 
is recognized as the most outstanding in the coun- 
try. Our songs are “On The Air, Everywhere.” 
dio stations WLW, KFI, WGY and hundreds of 
others have used our songs. 
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PIONEER MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W, P. O. Box 8 Portiand, Ore 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W.D.” Thomaston, Maine 











honey. The dwellers therein are ambitious 
and they have a certain form of ego and 
urge for expression that drives them with 
a merciless whip. They want to be read, 
and to insure that goal they will labor and 
sweat and plot and write and write and 
write! The competition is keen; the big re- 
wards go to the most tireless of these com- 
petitors. All the novelists of my acquain- 
tance make at least one rewrite, and I know 
several who can’t pass the barrier of their 
own good judgment in less than two re- 
writes of the original draft. 

Work? It is a form of volitional slavery 
Never hug the conceit that the road will be 
made easy either in the beginning or in the 
end. In the beginning you are competing for 
a place on the team against old-timers who 
know the game. You will be welcomed to 
the team when (and not a moment before) 
you can turn out an equally creditable per- 
formance. And when you win your place 
you will find a crowd of ambitious young- 
sters yapping at your heels, trying to crowd 
you out of your position. There is no such 
thing as “arriving” in the field of letters; 
there is no place where one can call a halt. 
I have known many writers who thought 
they had “arrived.” That moment they were 
on their way to the minors. 


F YOU are still undismayed, then jump 

on that manuscript and hammer away 
until you can truthfully say to yourself, 
“This is the best job I can do with my pres- 
ent knowledge and equipment.” And if, in 
your honest, unprejudiced judgment it is a 
work that will not later cause you regret 
and shame, then it is time to go in search of 
a publisher. 

Going to market is always a question of 
much interest to beginners, possibly because 
they consider it a great mystery. Certainly 
many of them believe that there is a deep 
conspiracy on the part of publishers to close 
the doors on all newcomers who knock at 
the portals. The following kindred ques- 
tions have been asked thousands of times 

“Has a beginner, without any connections 
or pull, any chance to break in? Isn’t it true 
that editors want only the big names?” and 
so on ad infinitum et ad nauseam. 
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Here is the real truth about it: Book pub- 
lishers must keep up their lists or go out of 
business. Old writers die and must be re- 
placed. (For which beginners can offer up 
thanks mingled with not-too-tearful regret.) 
Old writers lose their sales value, and they 
slip off despite the most energetic advertising 
campaigns. Old writers also become dissat- 
isfied with their publisher and seek new con- 
tracts. (Any publisher in this land can de- 
liver a tearful sermon on ingratitude.) There 
is great advertising value in a fine first novel, 
and publishers are aware of the fact that the 
public is actually eager for new voices. For 
many reasons, therefore, the publishing 
doors of America are wide open and hands 
of welcome await any writer who comes 
along with a real piece of work. You de- 
ceive and injure yourself if you think other- 
wise. 

The average beginner, in his haste to gain 
publication, feels that he would be delighted 
to be accepted by any book publisher. This 
isa mistake. You are going into business; a 
sort of partnership, based upon a contract, 
will exist between you and your publisher. 
If he accepts you, he is going to back his 
judgment with money. On your first book 
he may spend more than it will earn, but he 
does this to build you up. This is especially 
true when a publisher feels that he has a 
young writer of great promise. Naturally, 
to protect himself, he will ask for a contract 
on your next two or three books. There is 
no fun (as any publisher can tell you) i 
building up a writer only to see him go to 
a rival house. 

Those writers are happiest who give seri- 
ous thought to the selection of a publisher 
and then stick to that imprint year after 
year. The big companies are honest, they 
pay to the last dime all that is due, (and as 
a rule are generous beyond the actual terms 
of the contract) and you can be confident 
that they will try to make a go of what they 
undertake. 


In justice to yourself, never let the seed 
of jealousy find lodgement in your mind, 
especially that jealousy which leads you to 
think that a publisher is playing favorites 
and that he is not giving you your share of 
publicity and sales energy. Oh, Lord! How 
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many times I have seen that ugly snake lift 
its head, destroying a fine relationship. Take 
my word for it, a publisher has only one 


Miss Columbia on the silver dol- 
lar. If you can bring her into the office, in 
quantity, you will be that publisher’s top 
hand. 

Broadly speaking, there are three classes 
of book publishers, viz. : old line houses, new 
houses, and the co-operative presses. They 
are here discussed briefly, and in order. 

There are many old line houses, both large 
and small. If you cast your lot with a large 
one, you take your chances with a large list. 
The smaller old houses may give you greater 
intensity of interest because of a smaller list. 
The advantages of both are too many and 
complicated to receive discussion here. There 
is one marked advantage, however, in going 
under the imprint of any old house, be it 
large or small: They have weathered the 
storms, they are likely to stay in business, 
and you will therefore be sure of your royal- 
ties. 

The new houses are ambitious, energetic, 
and in several instances in the past few 
years have displayed great vision. They may 
become old houses, with the passage of time, 
and they may come a cropper. If they suc- 
ceed, you will share in that success. If they 
fail you lose the back log of royalties on 
whatever books of yours they have pub- 
lished. 

Of these two classes, the old and the new 
houses, take whichever you like, and like 
whichever you take! Don’t get in bad by 
writing complaining letters. The personnel 
of a publishing firm, from the president 
down to the stock room cat, soon weary of 
that author who is forever writing complain- 
ing letters about sales, advertising, publicity, 
and royalty checks. I have known some 
authors, ignorant enough to believe in paper 
stretchers and type lice, who wished to dic- 
tate type choices and format. Shoemaker, 
keep to your last! 

And now to the co-operative publishers. 
These houses are different from the vanity 
publishers insofar as they only offer publi- 
cation only to good scripts. An out and out 
vanity publisher is no more nor less than a 
high-priced printer. 
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OURTEEN years ago, the Criticism Department 
- of WRITER'S DIGEST was established. Since 
its inception, it has been instrumental in the 
success of thousands of writers throughout the 
world. Our clients include men and women in all 
walks of life; the type of scripts we service in- 
cludes verse, plays, articles, novels, short stories, 
serials, features — everything except movie sce- 
narios. 


A WRITER'S DIGEST criticism is at all times frank, 
honest, and to the point. It includes revision sug- 
gestions, a detailed analysis of the script, specific 
constructive criticisms, concrete marketing ad- 
vice, and a discussion of your own native literary 
talent. On scripts under 5,000 words we complete 
our service inside of ten days. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO check. 
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THE RATES of the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER'S DIGEST are $1 
for EACH thousand words up to 
5,000 words. After 5,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each 1,000 words. 
Terms are cash with script. If the 
script is of no value, it will be re- 
turned to you with your uncashed 



































































A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, "The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 




















Scribe N. P. M. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (AMORC) California 








SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 

The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has — the Formula 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This cxalvals is 
accompanied by the ‘“‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts’’. It is instructive and — 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any a 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500. 00 
kind. Price only $1.00. 

The comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANAL: YSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 a * and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 

Price $2.00 or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other * publications. 
ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Holl Calif, 


TO THOSE . 


who desire a shereuds criticism and a complete 
market service for their works I offer my services 
at very reasonable rates. For consideration, submit 
your novels, serials, plays, short stories, etc. 


JAMES M. HURT 
Author and Critic 
Fidelity Union Bldg. Dallas, Texas 
AAS 


PERSONAL SALES SERVICE 


I will personally seek Chicago and New York mar- 
kets for approved short story and book-length manu- 
scripts. No extra charge. Send only regular criti- 
cism fee with manuscript for appraisement (criti- 
cism and suggested changes on unsuitable material 
included.) 10% commission on sales. 

I can place several strong Melodramatic Loves, 
Westerns, Detectives and Mysteries right now. I 
am selling my own work. I can sell yours. 

Rates: $1.00 for first 1,000 words and 25 cents for 
each additional 1,000 words in each manuscript. 
Send postage for return. 

Free booklet “Help For Writers.” ‘‘Wimmer’s 
Manuscript Sales Plan” 10c. 


DON H. WIMMER 
Literary Critic and Adviser 
Suite 157, 1512 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


How to Cash-in 
is with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUY- 
ING 134,000 photos every week! Make good money 
—spare time, full time—taking human-interest pic- 
tures that sell. Earn while you learn how to take 
salable pictures! We teach you how by mail. Fascinat- 
ing, easy! Our unlimited Marketing Service helps you 
cash in quickly. Write now (no obligation), for FREE 
BO No Salesman will call. Address, UNIVERSAL 
yPHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc. (Dept. 67), 10 W. 33rd St., New 






















WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest {s your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The vanity publisher has practically no 
actual sales channels and cannot move your 
book. The vanity publisher lives on the 
author’s pride and ignorance. He prints 
your book for an outrageous price, and then 
dumps the copies on your door step. You 
sell a few copies to a few friends, place a 
few complimentary copies in the local libra- 
ry and then with the remainder packed and 
wrapped in your attic, you can feel foolish 
for the rest of your life every time you think 
about it. 


CO-OPERATIVE publisher is entirely 

different than the vanity publisher. The 
co-operative publisher has his regular book 
outlets, mail campaigns, advertising, sales- 
men on the road, catalogues, etc. Sometimes, 
he sees a promising book by a new writer 
and doesn’t care to take the full gamble of 
publishing the book. He will offer a royalty 
contract if the author agrees to buy a cer- 
tain number of copies. 

Harper Bros., for instance, recently put 
out a very fine book, reviewed in all the bet- 
ter magazines and newspapers which would 
never have seen light if the author had not 
agreed to push the book himself and buy a 
certain number of copies. The business book 
departments of other publishing houses oc- 
casionally offer co-operative contracts on 
special books that are either out of their 
normal field, or else too specialized to war- 
rant enough sale. 

Eugene O’Neill for instance worked with 
a co-operative publisher on his first works. 
One of the best known reliable general book 
publishers also doing a co-operative business 
is Dorrance and Company. I imagine the 
business book department of McGraw Hill, 
and Dartnell have also worked on a co-oper- 
ative basis. 

But a co-operative publisher will ONLY 
work with a writer when the script in ques- 
tion is good. The vanity publisher will pub- 
lish anything. 

And now, warned against the pitfalls of 
the vanity publisher, and with the positive 
comforting assurance that the legitimate 
book publishers of this country are friendly 
toward new writers and eager for new 
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strong voices, bundle up your manuscript 
and send it off. If it has the strength to 
stand alone, it will be its own best spokes- 
man. 


Without waiting to see what happens, 
start working on a new and better novel. If 
you can do this, you begin to qualify as a 
writer. When that first one sells, the pub- 
lisher will want more. He keeps a tread- 
mill for authors, not a clover patch, 


Your real last hard mile will come when 
you write your last novel, when you are 
wearied by it all and you fear that your con- 
tributions have been of less weight than your 
dreams. The way gets steeper toward the 
close, infinitely less inviting, and the com- 
petition keener. Good novels, great novels, 
are yet to come from American pens. The 
greatest of them all is yet to come. This is 
as certain as the rising of the sun! 


For aught any man can say to the con- 
trary, the author of that greatest novel may 
be now a lowly beginner who has within him 
the seed of genius which flowers only when 
WORKED. 

Vout... + 





Out Again In Again 


Observant writers have noted a most interest- 
ing change take place among the humor maga- 
zines catering to the fairly well educated reader. 


Twelve years ago College Humor was a quarter- 
ly appealing strictly to college people. For years 
it struggled with advertisers selling them on the 
buying power (now and later) of the college 
graduate. It changed to a monthly, and, at 35c a 
copy did a nice business. But the expense of es- 
tablishing the magazine and the price of buying 
reprint college comic magazine rights, plus the 
cost of getting new business kept Publisher Lann- 
singer worried. 


He changed the appeal of College Humor to- 
wards readers interested in good stories (using 
non-collegiate background stories) and widened 
the audience to all readers with alive young minds. 


The 1931-’32-’33 newsstand slack came and 
College Humor’s circulation along with that of all 
other magazines sunk. 


The 35c price dropped to 15c and College Humor 
changed hands. Publisher Stanley V. Gibson, long 
time practitioner among the movie magazines 
bought College Humor, gave it a rotogravure in- 
sert, and a more pronounced appeal to any reader 
who likes a good story and a good joke. 


JuLy 








MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








Due to many requests for more time 


Short Short Story Contest 


(About 1,000 to 1,500 Words) 


Extended to August Ist, 1933 


(Contest opened May Ist, 1933) 


$50.00 $25.00 $15.00 


Cash Prizes and a chance fo sell 


In addition: Each story goes to a Lit- 
erary Agent for criticism and sales ser- 
vice. If suitable, story will be purchased 
from author. 

Send $1.00 and return postage with each 
— This special fee is for this contest 
only. 


United Mutual Benefit Association 


Contest Department, 15 South Ist Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








implicity = 
edly Story Writing 


Discard complicated lessons. Too much tech- 
nique strangles efforts. Use the Fergmer skele- 
ton to test and build plots. 

CONFIDENCE makes writing a PROFITABLE 
PLEASURE. Send one dollar for the Simple— 
Sure—Story-building Aid. A complete analysis 
of short story writing in three minutes reading. 


E. B. FERGMER 
509 Fifth Avenue New York City 








Quaker Quality Typing Service 


Meets all editorial requirements. Good paper, accu- 
rate work, prompt service. Ordinary corrections 
made. One carbon. 40c per thousand words. Spe- 
cial rates novel length. Mailed flat. Send your 
Mss. with fee enclosed. 


1108 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














WRITER’S DIGEST 





JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Was your short story returned? For a dollar 
and postage I will read it and tell you why. 
Thorough revision up to five thousand words 
three dollars and postage. Fifty cents a thou- 
sand for all over. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine seri- 
als, and short stories. Fifteen years a reader 
for the famous publishing house of Little, Brown 
& Company, publishers of four of my novels. 
Staff writer for Street & Smith, popular magazine publish- 
ers; recommended by Blackwell, their editor-in-chief, and 
George C. Smith, president. 

If you are willing to pay a man who knows the writing 
game thoroughly by actual experience, I will give you aid 
worth your while at rates that are reasonable. 


P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Massachusetts 








Sell Ai/ 4"°X Story Rights! 


Wanted—Novels, screen angle; screen-star Plays; 
Radio serials; Scenarios (indoor especially). Sto- 
ries; articles. Direct editor-contacts by experts, 
university grads. Fee 15,000 words $1. Personal 
conference $15 hr. Collaborate, suitable stories. 
Published stories for screen. $20 prize: Write. 
Screen Music. References: L. A. Better Business 


Bureau. 
=> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed neatly, accurately, and 
promptly. 25c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy free. Poetry 1c a line. 


E. J. GREAVES 
CHESTER - - - WEST VIRGINIA 








POETS who are interested. in selling poems will ang prac- 
tical instruction and guidance in ‘‘The Art Of 
Pay-Marketing’’, a course in five lessons with 500 lines of 
criticism by an experienced critic, $10. Send one short poem 
with stamped and addressed envelope for free reading. Criticism 


2 cents a line. 
EDITH MIRICK 
Formerly Editor of the Poetry Journal, Star Dust 
3314 Newark Street Washington, D. C. 








AUTHORS 


Your manuscripts typed on high grade bond 
paper at 60c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per 
line. Neat, careful and accurate work. Minor cor- 
rections, carbon free. Mailed flat. 


MAYBELLE H. REYNOLDS 
95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








Fraternity snobby chatter, dear to the heart of 
Mid-Western college men and women, gossip about 
college boy tricks and intimate drivel of interest 
to alert half-way intelligent college people disap- 
peared. The name changed to College Humor and 
Sense. The old College Humor was no more. 

Meanwhile, Ballyhoo wrecked unholy havoc 
upon Life, The barber shop circulation turned to 
a new type of humor and Ballyhoo danced through 
its heyday. Life turned into a monthly to wait 
out the rising tide of Hooey, Blooey, et al. Life 
changed its own character, using less and less 
he-and-she jokes. 

Then one fine day, like a dog that sees an un- 
guarded bone, Life realized that the old College 
Humor field was open and they charged in with 
a smash. Out came the new magazine, University, 
published by Life, at 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. It was the old College Humor with 
the good old-fashioned conventional Armstrong 
cover and the sure fire three-star conventional 
humorists, Sam Hellman, Montague Glass and 
Percy Crosby. 

More important, the editorial appeal was di- 
rected 80 per cent at actual college people. Uni- 
versity was out to fill the void. 

Today, they are exactly where H. N. Swanson 
was some years ago, except that their missionary 
work has been done for them by someone else. 

Printed on high grade paper, priced at 25c, 
University looks grand. But with newsstand sales 
the way they are today, University must get ad- 
vertising to succeed. The first issue carried quite 
a bit of copy, possibly published on a “first issue” 
basis. There is a complete short novel, a short 
story, and a number of humorous articles. Con- 
ventional sure fire University may cause College 
Humor to recall some its ousted departments, now 
borrowed by its Vol. I, No. 1 competitor. 


Hail & Farewell 

What we hope will not be the beginning 
of the end appeared last month when The 
Bookman cut its size to about Reader’s Di- 
gest dimensions, and changed its name to 
The American Review. Seward Collins con- 
tinues as editor. The address is 218 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

The style of the articles is rather ponder- 
ous, a light touch of humor being sadly 
needed throughout. Everything in The 
American Review is so serious, and alas, 
consciously so, that the magazine, we feel, 
ends up by being dull, though it is in- 
formative. 





Typewriter Ribbons— 


Our best quality.........ccccceee 50c each, 3 for $1.00 
Karleton Envelopes— 
BS PRIS” am BE OIG IO ee cvcesccevesecesseccensce 1.00 





Save 1/3 to 1/2 on Writers’ Supplies! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. 


10 N. Steuben THE CLOTH PRODUCTS co. Chanute, Kansas 


Hammermill Bond Manuscript Paper— 
600 sheets, 8%”x11”, 16 lb. substance.......... $1.00 
500 sheets, 8%”x11”, 20 lb. substance.......... 1.25 
Sent postpaid in U.S.A. Remit by M.O. or Currency. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
















































































First requisite of any article whether it be 
propoganda or “just an article” is that it 
be entertaining. Even The American Scholar 
doubtless could not continue to publish un- 
less it were subsidized by Phi Beta Kappa. 


To succeed in a commercial competitive 
world, we believe, The American Spectator 
(unless subsidized) must attract to itself an 
inspired light touch. Witness the following 
paragraph by the editor: 


In his short period in office President Roosevelt 
has handled a banking crisis in masterly fashion, 
and through his agriculture, reforestation, cur- 
rency, and other measures, has acted vigorously to 
alleviate distress and to provide industry with the 
purchasing power it needs to resume movement. 
It is a relief to see capacity for action after 
floundering ineptitude. No man of good will but 
wishes the President well in his efforts; anything 
that might restore business along the old lines 
sufficiently to lessen the hideous suffering and 
demoralization of unemployment must be tried 
and must be supported by all citizens at whatever 
cost to their own comfort or their own hopes 
and plans for the future of our public life. 


That paragraph needs yeast. 


Scripts for The American Review should 
first be submitted via query giving a brief 
outline. Enclose stamped envelope for reply. 


1933 


One of the newest of the little magazines 
is 1933, %21 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. We have investigated this magazine and 
believe it to be reliable. It is financed by 
Ada Tier and J. Louis Stoll. 1933 does not 
belong to the “advance guard clique” and is 
honestly trying to get the best material 
available. 


Then by all means don’t deprive your- 
self of those 2 Triumphant Partners— 
Nelson’s New Method Plate Brush and 
YOU Nelson’s Wonder Granules. Users ev- 
erywhere joyously acclaim them as ac- 
tual emancipators, and miles in the 


FALSE lead for quick, perfect, inexpensive, 
TE ETH? harmless cleaning of False Teeth. The 


Brush mailed postpaid for introductory 

price of only 45c in silver. Besides, 
you receive absolutely Free a 8 months’ supply of 
the victorious Cleaner. Remember! This is the wide- 
ly heralded Brush that positively never becomes 
soft, and which will positively outlast several ordi- 
nary brushes. Order yours today. A_ Big treat 
awaits you. 8 sets for $1.25. Never sold in stores. 


HAVE 


JuLy 





Beginners 


Only 
SX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Inds- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired, 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no ‘alone, 


Name 





Address 





City State 











NELSON LAB., Dept. B-4, Alhambra, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
a course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Confession Magazines j 
(Continued from page 25) 


e ’ le! select material. They didn’t go over a re- 
e jected story and try to find out WHY it was 


rejected. Didn’t work for sincerity, didn’t 

















2 WONDERFUL DAYS have a heart-beat in the whole bunch of 
& NEW YORK Jor stories! They didn’t want to write, they 
ANY TWO DAYS wanted money for writing. I want money 
for writing, but the only way to get it is to 

Sundays and Holidays Included learn how to write. 

I write other things than confessions. I - 

@ Taxi Fare from Bus Terminal or R. R. know where I’m going and I’m on my way. 
Station to Hotel. But I will never give up writing confessions 
© Basesifel Roem with Bath and Shows. —until I stop selling them. I love the darn’ 


things—in spite of the reputation they’ve 
given me! And I feel akin to the hero of 
MIR iis as & senate: Medien Arthur Somers Roche’s “Pent House”. I 
Show Hit. read the first part, last night. Durant is the 
hero, and his friends look at him with a 

© Special Dinner in the famous Greenwich downward slant because he turned his back 


pete wes pena ene Senay upon Corporation cases and became a crim- 
stars in a Splendid floor show. ; 
inal lawyer. 


It’s something like that, with me. People 
HOTEL spleyaiige sigh and shake their heads and say, one to 
271n Street at StH Avenut- NEW YORK another: “Dear! Dear! Isn’t it just too 


bad? And with such a nice husband?” be 


AT YOUR REQUEST 


We Are Repeating 


OUR 10c SALE 


A T the request of many authors, we are repeating the opportunity to save nearly 


@ Three deliciously prepared meals in the 
Broztell Dining Room. 




























half on some of the items we sell. Buy one, get the second for 10c! But 
remember: these items must be ordered with something listed below. They will 
not be sold separately. 

Typewriter ribbons (specify make of machine) 75c, 2 for 85c. Carbon paper, 25 
sheets 40c, 50 sheets, 50c. Small white envelopes, 50 for 25c, 100 for 35c. 

One or more of the following items must be included: Staunch Karolton Envelopes, 
25 9x12 and 25 944x12%, $1.40. 25 6x9 and 25 64% x9 4, 95c. 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 
$1.00; 100 No. 10 and 100 No. 11, $1.65. 

Hammermill Bond, 8%4x11: 500 sheets, 16 lb., $1.25. 20 lb., $1.60. Ripple Finish, 
$2.00; Arena, a rag bond, $2.25 per 500 sheets. Delphian, a special light weight that 
saves postage, $1.10. Manuscript boxes, 5 for 60c. 

Catalog, 5c, refunded on your first order. One included free with your order. 
Samples, 10c. We pay postage anywhere except with manuscript paper. If your order 
includes paper, add 15% extra if you live in a Pacific Coast state, and 10% extra 
elsewhere West of the Rockies. Same day service—the fastest in the United States! 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 


4415 CENTER AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


SPOTLIGHT No. 11—We still have a few copies of Checks And Double 

Checks, a great 75c book for writers, at 45c per copy. Also, 100 
Ripple Sheets, 7314x1044 and 100 Envelopes to match, with your 
name and address, $1.80, postpaid. 
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Free Lancing Here and There 
(Continued from page 41) 


Then there was another milliner—Walter 
Grady from South Boston—the only man 
milliner in the world. Walter went abroad 
to study art, and fell in love with Jeanne 
Fontaine, whose mother is Henriette on the 
Rue de Rivoli. Walter got a job in Hen- 
riette’s designing hats, so that he might look 
at Jeanne. When the War broke out, he re- 
turned to America, enlisted, and was sent 
overseas. At Verdun he was badly wounded, 
and received the Croix de Guerre. After the 
War, he married Jeanne, and now they have 
bought out Henriette, and make the chap- 
eaux themselves. 


I was trying on hats when Walter came 
into the salon. I thought he was a French- 
man, but he guessed I came from Boston, 
and before we were through talking, we dis- 
covered that he and a friend of mine were 
at college together. A few months later, 
Walter came to the States. Nick sold a story 
about him to the Satevepost—and I, in my 
little way, sold features in Boston and to 
NEA. 

Sometimes a free lance stumbles into a 
hot news story. Months before going to 
Paris, I covered the trial of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. When they were electrocuted I was 
in Paris, and that night there were protests 
all over Europe. Coming out of restaurant 
on Montemartre at midnight, I chanced into 
a wild demonstration, and sold the story to 
the International News Service in Paris. 


At the JNS office that night, I learned that 
a friend of mine—Jack Connolly—was in 
Paris as European manager for an American 
Newsreel Company. Jack had bagged most 
of the world’s celebrities for the talkies—the 
Prince of Wales, and George Barnard Shaw, 
Mussolini, the King of England, and the 
Queen of Roumania. I phoned Jack, and the 
next night we had dinner and a great even- 
ing together. When I came home I wrote 
a story about his experiences for the Ameri- 
can Magazine. The day I finished it, I 
bought a magazine, to get the address—and 
there was a story by Jerome Beatty called 
“Shooting The Big Shots — An Interview 
With Jack Connolly.” 


Jury 











If You Want to WRITE 
Study with a MASTER 
Teacher! 


The best instruction and guid- 
ance will produce greatest results 
Dr. Richard Burton is 

ow him 

to be the Master Teacher. He has 
taught at leading Universities, 
was member of Pulitzer Prize 
i Committee for 17 years. A critic, 
: weditor, lecturer and author. At 
: = University of Minn. students vot- 

Dr. Burton ed him “The most human and 
stimulating teacher Minnesota 

ever had.” He has revealed his rich experience, 
rare teaching ability and gifted personality in the 


Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing 


A complete, practical course in The Short Story, 
Article Writing and Journalism. Gives you a splen- 
did personal training and individual coaching, saves 
you months of tedious effort in developing Scnent 
writing ability. Valuable reference library of short- 
story masterpieces included; also complete personal 
criticism of eight of your short stories. 


FREE — Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


of your writing ability—interest- 
ing, revealing! Expert’s frank 
opinion, without obligation. (No 
salesman will call.) Write to- 
day, stating age and occupation. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Ine. 
702-3 Burton Bidg., 9-11 Main St., NE. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


























TYPIST 


Years of experience in preparing manuscripts for 
editorial reading and press. Current rates. Minor 
corrections made, no extra charge. Accuracy guar- 


anteed. 
M. E. BLACKERBY 
709 H St., S. W. Washington, D. C. 











[INSIDE 
FACTS” 


Should the so-called “new writer” attempt 
to market his own stories to Magazine Editors, 
or should he attempt to place them through 
Agencies or Literary Bureaus? 

Do “names” actually mean anything with 
Magazine editors when it comes to the accept- 
ance of a manuscript? 

With production constantly held up at the 
movie studios for lack of stories—actors, direc- 
tors and technical staffs on big salaries—for- 
tunes in overhead expense being lost—why do 
they return YOUR story unopened, or with a 
printed rejection slip stating that they are not 
in the market? 

Do you know WHY? Do you want to know 
HOW to get your story through this impene- 
trable barrier? If so, enclose a 8 cent stamp 
for “Inside Facts” today. 


WRITERS, INCORPORATED 
3806 Beverly Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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PLAYS WANTED 





That queered my story for the magazines, 
but I re-hashed the thing, and sold it to the 


Comedies, Comedy - Dramas, and Stunts} syndicates. Some time I can probably make 


suitable for High School or the Grades. 


Cash paid upon acceptance of manuscripts. a movie magazine with it—when Mr. Beat- 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY ty’s yarn is a few years older. 
40-44 East First Street, - Dayton, Ohio sucker to let that idea out. 








But I’m a 


Jack introduced me to a lot of people in 


30c A 1,000 WORDS Paris, and half of them made copy—but this 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- is beginning to sound like Interesting People 


mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Good crisp 
bond paper. I mail all scripts flat. Verse, le per I Have Met. 
line. You'll appreciate my work. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 








. . . What I started out to do was show 


sien its eis tee Painesville, Ohio | YOu how a free lance gets places, without 
too much chiseling. The profession has its 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER perquisites, however, and after I return, 
You'll want to read this new quarterly literary | YOur editor willing, I shall tell how I went 
magazine regularly. Reviews, information for writ: | to Italy in the bridal suite, at minimum rates, 


ers, and all news of literary importance of the past 


three months. $1.00 yearly; 26¢ single copies. No | and how I managed a trip to the West Indies 


free sample copies. July 10th issue now available. 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho 


without cost. 








“ T” 
saiia sin enpeey-ailiac nicer sade THE WRITER’S MARKET 


earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 











nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 
positions opening. Writers—send for this interesting : 
booklet today — it’s Free! Agriculture 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY The Farm Journal, Washin i 
a gton Square, Phila- 
Dept. 900, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calff. | delphia, Pennsylvania. Arthur H. po sy Editor. 








Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “At pres- 


ent we are chiefly in need of technical agricultural 
MANUSCRIPTS material; also a limited amount of short humor. 
Soeee ag bap aaaey ~ most, Béleers’ Re- We do not want fiction. We want technical photo- 
ements. e per l, words. Carbon copy free. ¥ Tr iia 
Serrections in spelling and punctuation if desired. i only. We do not want poetry. We report 
Books a specialty. Poetry, 2c a line. Twelve years’ within one week, and pay 1c to 3c a word, on ac- 
experience in typing. Fee should accompany Ms. ceptance. 
RUTH M. THOMPSON 
625 Chestnut Street E. Lynn, Mass. 








Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Kirk 
Fox, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy. “We 


SAVE MONEY ON SUPPLIES want agricultural subjects related to the Corn Belt 
Ms. Mailing Envelopes, Bond Paper, Carbon — —100 words to 1,200 words—dealing with either 
Printed Noteheads, Cards, Folders, ete. Send $1 for the farm business or the farm home. We also want 


$1.50 Special, mentioning size envelopes used, and 








photographs of rural scenes and agricultural sub- 


price list. 3 ‘ 
Ms, Carefully Typed, 35¢ per 1,000 words jects. Occasionally we use short verse. We report 
WOODSVILLE ADVG. CO twice a month, and pay from 1c to 2c a word.” 
P. O. Box 401 Woodsville, N. H. 
TYPING SERVICE Class 
pce og ge Rig meg Ed gee ye cmp The Dancing Master, 6609 Cottage Grove Ave- 
book lengths. Poetry 1c per line. Mailed flat. nue, Chicago, Illinois. Thomas Birchler, Editor. 
Mimeographing at reasonable rates. Issued monthly, except August and September ; 35c 
MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS a copy; $3 a year. We want articles on pedagogy, 
. business management, business methods, record 


P. O. Box 34 Paoli, Penna. 











keeping, publicity-advertising, news, personals, ball- 
room operation, etc., about 1,500 words or less. 
We also want photographs of dancing teachers and 


SELECT ONE REJECTED MSS. THAT dancers in pose or dancing costume. We do not 
= ” 
YOU FEEL IS GOOD use poetry. 
Mail it to me, Nora Laing, at 8626 Lankershim 
Blvd., Hollywood (enclosing 50¢ per M. words and : — 
postage). Probably I can suggest how it can be General, Literary, and Fiction : 
twisted slightly to fit a certain market. Adventure, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


A. A. Proctor, Editor. Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; 























$1.50 a year. “We want short stories up to 7,000 
words; novelets up to 15,000 words. No serial re- 
quirements at present. We want stories of adven- 
ture the world over; sea, west, air, far north, mys- 
tery, detective, etc. particularly stories of the out- 
doors. We do not want photographs. We use brief 
verse occasionally. We report within two weeks, 
and pay good rates on acceptance.” 


All Outdoors, 721 Bryson Bldg., 145 South 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. T. G. Mauritzen, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We want stories on fishing, hunting, game breed- 
ing, hiking, fact articles about the old West, etc., 
not over 3,000 words; preferably 2,000 to 2,500 
words; and with photographs. We also have a 
Prize Stories contest running each month, for 
which prizes of $3, $2, and $1 are given for the 
best three letters on Strange Adventures in the 
Outdoors. Glossy prints, depicting unusual scenes 
of hunting, hiking, etc., are desired. We also want 
poems on the above. We report within two weeks, 
and pay %c to 1c a word on acceptance.” 


Asia Magazine, Inc., 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Marietta Neff, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. Specializes in the Ori- 
ental field, including Africa, Russia, South Seas, 
etc. “We want articles of first-hand experience or 
based on first-hand study, including exploration, 
religion, economics, politics, or personal narratives 
of unusual quality, all within the special fields of 
Asia. Length is from 1,000 to 6,000 words. Good 
photographic illustrations should accompany manu- 
scripts. No fiction requirements. We also use pic- 
torials of paintings, etchings, sculpture, etc., re- 
lated to the East. We report within two or three 
weeks, and pay according to value of material, be- 
fore publication.” 


Chatter, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
Royal W. Ryan, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We want articles and short 
stories which stimulate travel. Short stories should 
present the lure of travel and both articles and 
stories should give information about interesting 
places and interesting experiences on the open 
road. Articles should be from 1,500 to 2,000 words, 
and short stories should not exceed 2,500 words. 
We report within two weeks, and pay 1c a word 
on acceptance.” 


The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Tom Cathcart, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “Most of our articles 
are written on assignment. We use only one piece 
of fiction a month, around 5,000 words in length. 
At present we are overstocked, but will consider 
young love stories with small town or farm back- 
ground. We do not use poetry. We report within 
two weeks, and pay fair rates on acceptance.” 


~ 


Country Life, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Reginald T. Townsend, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $5 a year. “We want articles 
having to do with country living, sport, interior 
decorating, gardening, and horticulture—anything 
that has to do with country estates. Good photo- 
graphs are imperative. We do not want poetry. 
We report immediately, and pay on publication.” 


JuLy 





WRITERS! AUTHORS! Are 
You SELLING Your STORIES? 


Editors ask us to find stories for them. 

There is a live market for good stories. Pro- 
ducers want something new in plays. Motion 
picture companies are on the look-out for more 
original scenarios. Magazine and book publish- 
ers are conducting prize contests in hopes of 
discovering an outstanding story. Are you plac- 
ing your stories successfully? 

We specialize in selling all types of manu- 
scripts. We offer you a reliable trustworthy 
agency service. Our reading and placement fee 
is reasonable when you consider the amount you 
spend for return postage on misguided manu- 
scripts. 

We call on editors personally. We cover New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. When we sell 
a story we receive 10% of the proceeds. 


Reading and Placement Fees 





Manuscripts up to 7,000 WoOrds..........s0000 $1.00 
ai over 7,000, up to 15,000 words 2.00 
” “ 15,000, up to 25,000 “ 4.00 
= BE COO WORE ccccsecccvcsccescssene 5.00 
Scenarios 5.00 
Plays 5.00 





The above fees must accompany each manu- 
script submitted. 

Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
Author’s Agents 

5th Floor, Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


(Personal interviews by appointment only — 
Phone Lib. 7610) 








Could Your Story Be Filmed? 


You may have just the story or plot idea that 
will sell if presented by a reliable agent. 

For 13 years I have been successfully SELL- 
ING screen stories to producers at prices from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. 

Through my accredited service, stories I read 
and o. k. WILL receive editorial consideration. 
No copyright or revision charges. Learn about 
this profitable market—all explained in my free 
booklet, “Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. S-10 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 











NEW MARKETS Storms 
STORIES 

not wr pad known to writers. Let us help you get 

established with the syndicates, unlisted magaszines, 

and mail order papers, now that the regular markets 

are so hard to make. 

Stories rejected by the better paying magazines due 
to being overstocked are what we need. mmission 
of 10% payable after sale. Honest, efficient criticism 
ree. 

Reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. Fee 
waived when we sell a few of your stories. 

Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste a dol- 
lar in misguided postage. 

Chamber of Commerce and Bank reference. 
1400 satisfied clients. 
Years of continuous advertising in Writer’s 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Department Cape Girardeau, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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CONTACT 


‘THE best way to secure training in writing is by 
personal contact with distinguished writers who 
can instruct and inspire their fellows. Such are 


EDWIN MARKHAM 

RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 
RUPERT HUGHES 

ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 
SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 

JOHN D. BARRY 


under whose leadership the Williams Institute SCHOOL 
OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM will conduct 
an Intensive One-Year Course, to open on August 15th. 
Instruction and conferences directed by experienced 
faculty, successful writers and critics. Professional 
training in technique and practice of the Short Story, 
Novel, Essay, Editorial, News Story, Biography, Scen- 
ario, Play, and Radio Drama. 

Even experienced writers can profit from the stimu- 
lating and inspiring contact with noted American au- 
thors in the Lecture-Seminars. Ideal environment. 
Only talented students accepted. 


Send for circular 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP 
AND JOURNALISM 


Williams Institute, Berkeley, 
California. 























MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 30c per 
1,000 words; poetry, 1c per line; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











SELL YOUR STORY! 


Our service includes criticism and revision, if 
necessary. Particular attention to new writers. 
Special reading rates until Sept. 15, Mss, under 
10,000 words, $1.00. 


Write for Circular 
I. L. CLARK 509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 


Cc. L. SULLIVAN New York 








CONSISTENT SALES 


result from my competent, conscientious, constructive criticism 
for clients. My personal services are now available to a limited 
number of additional writers. Terms: 50c per thousand words. 
$3.00 minimum. 10% charged on sales. own representative 
in New York City. Get started on the road to consistent sales. 
Send MSS. or write for full particulars. 


GEO. E. CALLANAN 
3217 Barlum Tower Detroit, Mich. 








WRITERS: Songs, Poems, or Melodies 


Well known popular writer will collaborate on a 
50-50 ROYALTY BASIS 


A legitimate professional writer, NOW in active business at 
Woods Theatre Bldg., Chicago. Send stamp for reply to my 


home studio: 
WILLARD HERRING 
Box W. D. FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 











WRITER’s DIGEsT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The Farmer’s Wife, 61 East 10th Street, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use fiction 
which must be wholesome and suitable for family 
circle reading; material that deals with various 
household activities of the farm woman; articles 
that deal with community life and its various or- 
ganizations, such as church, school, and so forth; 
material dealing with foods, clothing, and the like; 
also verse. We pay one cent and up on acceptance.” 


The Stage, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Hiram Motherwell, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. We want bright pieces on 
current theatre, 500 to 1,500 words. Longer articles 
considered, but must be eminently readable as well 
as informative. We also want first rate light verse 
on theatrical subjects. We report within a week, 
and pay 2c a word on acceptance.” 


Syndicates 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. George Holmes, Editor. 
Issued daily and weekly. Syndicate, news, feature, 
and photo service. We use photographs, but no 
poetry. We report within a week, and pay on 
acceptance. 


Trade 


Aircraft Age, 601 Central Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. E. J. Powell, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
statistical data, interviews, promotional activities. 
Articles upon technical and non-technical aviation 
problems. True personality articles. Designed for 
aviation readers and personal. Emphasize the mid- 
dle-west. We also want current news items and 
sectional events. Modern in tone. Articles on how 
flying helps business. Photographs should accom- 
pany articles. We report within two weeks, but 
seldom buy material.” 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Victor E. Marx, Editor. Issued every 
other week; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “Our material 
is all the type that will be of definite practical value 
to the baker, either straight production and market- 
ing help, or general material that fits into the 
bakery program or can be adapted to it readily. 
We generally use very little outside material, but 
pay about 1%4c a word, after publication.” 


The Cracker Baker, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. L. M. Dawson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “We only publish material 
pertaining to the biscuit and cracker industry— 
plant write-ups, sales stories, practical and technical 
biscuit and cracker articles. We report promptly, 
and pay the 15th of the month after publication.” 


The Petroleum Engineer, Tower Petroleum 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas. J. L. Dwyer, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We want articles 
on engineering subjects pertaining to the produc- 
tion, refining, or transportation of petroleum. We 
use photographs, but no poetry. We report prompt- 
ly, and pay 1c a word on acceptance.” 

Printed Salesmanship, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Mr. J. C. Aspley, Edtior. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want: (1) 
Articles which describe specific sales promotional 








— ee 








Jury 


campaigns; giving the background of the campaign, 
conditions encountered, description of printed mat- 
ter used; typographical treatment; paper stock 
used; results — direct and indirect. (2) Articles 
pointing out direct mail opportunities in solving 
specific problems — accompanied by an analysis of 
the problem. (3) Articles describing some unusual 
use of printed salesmanship—such as how a trap- 
per used direct mail to market furs; how a com- 
munity used direct mail to attract auto traffic, etc. 
(4) Articles that will help readers to improve the 
physical effectiveness of their advertising, such as 
articles on printing processes, typography, art work, 
etc. (5) Articles which will assist the reader to 
write more effective advertising copy—but not ar- 
ticles superficially ‘panning’ copy; not articles that 
ride the author’s hobby; nor articles of opinion. 
(6) Articles describing actual dealer-help cam- 
paigns; painting the background of campaign, type 
of material used, method of distribution, results ob- 
tained, etc. (7) Articles based on successful sales 
letter campaigns, with the actual letters used, re- 
sults obtained, conditions encountered. (8) Articles 
helpful to those who sell printing and paper— 
ideas which they can _ pass along to customers; 
plans useful for increasing sales, etc. Ev ery article 
must be accompanied by illustrations.” 


Radio-Craft, 98 Park Place, New York City. 
Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want technical and 
semi-technical articles on radio and allied subjects. 
Length of copy not to exceed 3,000 words. All 
manuscripts must be accompanied by illustrations. 
Glossy photographs should measure 5x7 inches. 
Schematic circuits must accompany all articles 
which concern wiring diagrams. We pay approxi- 
mately 1c a word after publication.” 


Notices 
Child Life, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, III, 
is overstocked in all departments, and is not buy- 
ing material at the present time. 





Junior Naval Militia, 7714 Sixty-fourth Street, 
Glendale, New York, has been discontinued. Manu- 
scripts on hand will be returned as soon as possible. 


Correction 


In the May Writer’s DicEst, we mentioned a 
new publication, All Outdoors, 1653 Wealthy St., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, which had double dated 
issues. The correct title of that publication is Out- 
doors, and not All Outdoors. 

The publication All Outdoors has no relation to 
the Grand Rapids magazine. 


This Can Be Built Up 

Everygirls Magazine, official organ of the Camp 
Fire Girls, suspended publication indefinitely with 
the June issue, Miss Martha Sironen, editor, un- 
officially reports. 

There is a possibility that the magazine may be 
revived next fall by the A. P. Johnson Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., publishers, as a strictly girls 
magazine, although no official announcement has 
been made. All manuscripts submitted to Every- 
girls are being returned. 

Miss Sironen is now with Furniture World as 
midwest representative, handling the Grand Rapids 
market pages. No announcement as to future plans 
has been made by the Camp Fire Girls organiza- 
tion, from New York headquarters. 
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Here Is Professional Help ! 


You have longed for professional help. For just 
a word from an established writer, or a brie 
hint from a real editor straight from the firing 
line. How much it would help you shorten the 
distance to writing success! 


I WILL HELP YOU 


I’ve been through the mill and know how you 
feel. Since 1912 my own manuscripts have been 
appearing in all classes of periodicals; in addi- 
tion, 18 of my books have been published. I 
spent four years (1918-21) as a full-time free 
lancer; then was editor of a farm weekly (1921- 
22). I became the first Editor of Better Homes 
& Gardens (1922-27) and laid out its editorial 
field, seeing it through to one million circulation, 
when I became Associate Editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal (1927-29); then Managing Edi- 
tor, Ladies’ Home Journal (1929-338), and have 
just purchased a partnership in a newspaper. My 
experience covers all angles of the writing busi- 
ness and I am straight from the firing line. I 
know trends today, what the editors are doing 
and thinking. 
WHAT I WILL DO 


I will share my experience with a limited num- 
ber of earnest writers, for no more will be ac- 
cepted than I can give my personal attention. 
First come, first served. I will not market your 
manuscript, but I will tell you what can be done 
to improve it and suggest markets, if it has any 
hope at all. I will handle no poetry or plays. 
Especially qualifid on biography, historical sub- 
jects, articles, editorials and fiction. Fees, $1.00 
per thousand words, minimum $5.00, remittance 
with manuscript. Book lengths, $25.00. Send 
for circular. 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
LOCK BOX 386 MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








POETS — INVESTIGATE 
PROFIT-SHARING ANTHOLOGY 


AMERICA SINGING, Vol. III, cloth-bound and il- 
lustrated, now in preparation. Poets, known or un- 
known, are invited to submit verse. All poems will 
receive most careful consideration. 


AMERICA SINGING 


1665 E. 73rd St. Cleveland, O. 








Pacific Coast Authors’ Typist 


Experienced! Prompt! Satisfactory! Ms. typed, 
letter-perfect and to editors’ requirements, 506 
per 1,000 words (one carbon). Verse, 2c line. 10% 
off above 25,000 words—but no order too small. 


J. L. HADAWAY 


Court Reporter 


P. O. Box 718 Vallejo, California 








5c A WORD 


FOR SHORT SHORT STORIES! For instance I just placed 
a reject, after revising it, at 5c a word to the same magazine 
pe rejected it. Practically all_ mags want shorts of specific 

es. Let me sell yours, ons L ¥ TH 
YoOuR WRITER’S DIGEST PRIZE ENTRY! SPECIAL FRE 
THIS MONTH ONLY, ANY LENGTH STORY $1. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
114 Chester Drive Danville, Illinois 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
ialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
so handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 


We s 
fiction. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


TWENTY STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the thea- 
tre need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN—as 
long as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE 
BTORY IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, 
and never before has the demand for suitable stories 
been as great as it is NOW. 


The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as prac- 
tically all of the major studios in New York have a 
shut down. Stories will be peocutet by us in any form 
for FREE READING and REPOR U. Ss. COP YRIGHT 
SERVICE through Universal ll Company, pro- 
vides protection before a manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is accept- 
able by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers 
whose current requirements call for that particular 
type of story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly 
practical and efficient service. Send TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET, “Original Stories Are Worth Money,” de- 
scribing in detail the opportunities as they exist TO- 
DAY—No cost or obligation, of course, 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 


518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 


NEW! 
T BUILDER! 
T H E P L .4 endless source 
50c 


of plot suggestions for short stories, 
Pestpaid 


short shorts, movies, etc. Compact 
BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 





and complete. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS!!! 


Manuscripts neatly typed, well arranged on good 
quality bond paper, corrections in punctuation, 
spelling and grammar, one carbon copy ineluded, 
Rates 40¢ per 1,000 words, lc per line for poetry. 
Work guaranteed. 


MARGARET R. BLAIR 


1119 Parkside B Tolede, Ohie 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





New York and Chicago Market Letter 
(Continued from page 16) 

and up on acceptance for love, adventure 
and mystery shorts of 2,000 to 4,000 words; 
novelettes up to 15,000, and serials up to 
30,000; but popular demand will have to 
blow up the balloon before the magazine 
can use all this. 

° Gun Law, 722 Longacre Building, is a 
new offshoot of Mrs. Merle W. Hersey’s 
career as publisher. (She also has Snappy, 
La Paree, etc., but with offices over at 480 
Lexington Avenue). Frederick Lee is edit- 
ing this new one. This is what he tells me 
he wants: General action—no Western, de- 
tective or gangster; settings in any frontier 
where guns make the law; nothing his- 
torical; American hero; practically no wom- 
an interest; no verse. Payment at one cent 
a word on publication. Short adventure- 
news fillers of 200 to 300 words; paid in 
prizes of $10 first, $5 second and $3 for 
rest used. 


LAYTON is now represented by only 

Ranch Romances and Five Novels 
Monthly. Write before submitting manu- 
scripts, (155 East 44th Street). 

That new detective magazine edited by 
Martin Goodman at 53 Perk Place is called 
Black Book. I gave you all the dope on it 
last month. He is also editing Western 
Supernovel, which pays a half to two cents 
a word, but probably sticks fairly close to 
the minimum. 
¢ Two of the Tower magazines have made 
some changes in their length requirements. 
Both Illustrated Love and Mystery are re- 
suming their original use of a full-length 
novel of 50,000 to 60,000 words in each is- 
sue. Home Magazine uses chiefly stories of 
love and domestic problems after marriage, 
but there is no hard and fast line between 
fiction for this and for J/lustrated Love. All 
of these may be addressed at 55 Fifth 
Avenue. 
¢ Romantic Love Secrets is the sugary title 
of the new love-story magazine which Mary 
Gnaedinger (formerly of Clayton’s) is start- 
ing. The address is now shifted to Graham 
Publications, 20 Murray Street. Require- 
ments: Complete novels of 35,000 words, 
novelettes of 15,000 words, shorts of 5,000 














BOOKS *: 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
The Correct Word and How te Use It.........s0s0= 


J. Turck Baker 
































After a conscientious —- of. over @ score 
catalogues, WRITER’S DI ES 

to its readers. 
authoritative. 
























































Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus * 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 
Writer’s Desk Boo 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
Writing Good English x 2.00 
. Berg Esenweim 
Likes and Opposites. 1.25 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar.. .75 
athaway 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fernald 
A Working Grammar of English Language............... 2.00 
James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antony ‘x 3.50 
— 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Correct Synonyms and A y 2.50 
J. T. Baker 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit 3.50 
Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictures 2.50 
Modern Photoplay Writing . 3.00 
W. Pitkin & Marsten 
How to Write for Radio 3.00 
Seymour & Martin 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story. 2.00 
Michael Josep 
How to Write Short Stories... 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
ee = the Short Story 1.00 
wis the Short Story 2.00 
es. g Esenwein 
A Book } y Mar sone Short Stori 3.00 
Dorothy Brewster 
Short Story Writing 2.25 
ary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 
The am Fictioneer 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Development, of of - enten Short Story............ 2.50 
atte. 
Twelve Gacdinndk — of Short Story Writing.. 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Narrative Tech ie 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error. 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell = 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Children’s Stories and eae to Tell Them......5..:...... 2.00 


ssenweim & Stockar 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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recommends 







































































pablishers’ book 
following books 
All books selected make interesting reading aud are 
All are sold om « mowey-back guarantee. 














Writing the Short Short Story 1.06 
Alderman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit. 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
This Fiction B 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 
Emotional cone 2. ae TOE intinsccens 50 
James Knapp R 
Twenty Problems of g Fiction Writer;,.:............... 5.00 
a 
ARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer's Market 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1933 Weltor'e & Artist’s Year Book.......sesss00 2.00 
(All Foreign Markets) 
1933 Year book & Market Guide... 25 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of Versifi Fi 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dioctionary..........-.0.00+ Spibinaieses 2.50 
. Walker 
Points About Poetry. 50 
Donald G. French 
Craft of Poetry. 3.00 
Clement Woo 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Character 2.58 
Georges Polté 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
eae > -Six Dramatic Situati 1.56 
eorges Polti 
Universal Plot Catalog e 1.56 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Construction 50 
Richard K. Abbott 
Plot and Idea Psychology. 2.60 
eeming 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Psychology for the Writer. 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Training “for Authorsh 6.00 
Kleiser 
Cartooning and Drawing 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 
Community Newspaper 2.50 
arris & Hooke 
Handbook of Literary Criticism...............::-s-0sssee 2.40 
‘an 
One Haravish Course in English Literature............... 1.30 
e 
The Writer’ 8 * Book 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story........s..cccs.cssesesescoeee 2050 
Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing 2.00 
Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing. 3.00 
E. Brennecke 
Oxford Companion to English Literature............... 4.50 
H. P. Harvey 
Landing the Editors’ Checks 3.00 





By Laurence D’Orsay 

















for which I lose $ 
Name 





Address 





State. 





City 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





WRITERS WANTED 


To train for humorous column work, which 
If you 
have a sense of humor, are studious, and 
sincerely ambitious, send for free test les- 
If this test shows you possess 
the proper qualifications, I will offer to 

; “peppy” 
column. The cost to you will be nominal. 


pays as high as $150,000 yearly. 


son ow” 


train you and help you write a 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 
A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 
By ANNE (Contributor to the Nation, The 
HAMILTON New Yorker, The Literary Digest, 
the Boston Transcript, Se. 2. A. 8 
“Conning Tower,” The | Mapes 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 
, 1932, etc., etc.) 
NOT class instruction 
NOT mimeographed lessons 
SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 
he most needs it 
a SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 


S ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregon 0952 for local students) 











Your Unsold Stories 


Need sound, professional criticism—not vague 
generalities, but creative criticism that will en- 
able you to sell them to editors. A former pub- 
lishers’ reader, editor, and critic of wide experi- 
ence will criticize your work and, if necessary, 
show you how to rewrite it to produce results. 
Careful personal attention given every manu- 


script. No assistants; no textbooks; no courses. 

Fee for constructive criticism: $1 for first 
1,500 words or less, $2 up to 5,000 words; longer 
manuscripts in proportion. Special rates for 
books and for complete revision. Fee must ac- 
company manuscripts. 


F. HARDY SYMONS 
CONSULTING CRITIC 
P. 0. BOX 1252 BOSTON, MASS. 


-— TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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to 10,000 words. 


Payment on publication 
at a half to two cents, but nearer the mini- 


mum than otherwise. Heroine should be 
lively and lovely city girl, strictly good—no 
“betrayed girl” theme. 

Western Trails, 6% West 44th Street, now 
wants its novelettes not over 15,000 words. 
Payment is on publication. Short Stories, 
Garden City, Long Island, is overstocked 
with stories. 

Romance seems to be picking up. Love 
Adventures is reported by its editor, Patricia 
Harkness, to be doing nicely and to be buy- 
ing right along. Rates run under a cent, on 
publication. Shorts, novelettes, two-part 
serials wanted. Sexy, risque, but not too 
obvious. Leave plenty to the reader’s imagi- 
nation! The address is 799 Broadway. 

Shadoplay, 221 West 57th Street, buys 
only motion picture fan articles. Payment 
is on acceptance, rates varying according to 
material. Five hundred dollars is the prize 
offered by College Humor and Sense for the 
best first short story by a college under 
graduate (class of 1933 included) submitted 
before September 1. Send in as many as 
you wish. Address: Paramount Building. 
Limit lengths between 1,500 and 5,000 
words. The magazine reserves the right to 
buy non-prize winners. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave- 
nue, now includes articles on gracious and 
delightful entertaining for the hostess, as 
well as the mere surroundings. Mary Fan- 
ton Roberts, editor. Common Sense has cut 
its rates to one cent a word, and now pays 
on publication. Address: 155 East 44th 
Street. 

Two juvenile publications, Ropeco Maga- 
gine and The Anchor Magazine (the latter 
published in Glendale, N. Y.), have sus- 
pended publication, for the summer at least. 
The first issue of Dynamo has been post- 
poned until fall. 

Story is now planning to pay for the fic- 
tion it publishes, but the rates will be low. 
The O’Brien collection of Pest American 
Short Stories for 1933 will contain seven 
chosen from this magazine! Address: 20 
East 57th Street. The Greenwich Villager 
will pay, at indefinite rates, for material by 
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What Makes a Good Story? 


To be really good, a story must take you out of yourself. It must 
take you adventuring in new fields of romance, along new paths 
of human struggle. It must give you a new viewpoint on things 
you've always known. It must introduce characters so vivid 

you will remember them long after the story is finished. It 
| must broaden your knowledge of literature and sound writing. 








The Golden Book is Noted for Its Short Stories 


The editors of the Golden Book In the Golden Book you will find 
are perhaps the only editors who the moderns most discussed, the 





can dig up pure literary gold in 


classics most valued. Nothing is 


large quantities. 
They don’t have to 
spur a few mod- 
erns to their best 
efforts. They don’t 
ask you to rejoice 
over an “occasion- 
al” good story. 


* * * 


They draw on the 
world’s storehouse 
of all the best sto- 
ries that have ever 
appeared. Each 


They Say 


“The Golden Book Is a 
Beauty”— 
Newspaper Man, Stuart P. SHERMAN 


“A Wonderful Idea”— 
Writer, Mary Roserts RINEHART 


“A Hit With All the Family”— 


Business Man, Howarp P. RuGcLes 


“Fills a Long Unsatisfied 
Need”— Writer, Irvin S. Cons 


“Furnishes All the Thrills”— 
JoHn A. STEWART 


“A Library of Representative 
Literature”— 
Manufacturer, O. C. Harn 
“Absolute Genuineness”— 
Teacher, CHagtes F. THwING 


too old, nothing too 
new for the Golden 
Book. As well as 
the best stories of 
all ages, you will 
find each month 
brilliant selections 
in drama, poetry, 
essay, and humor. 
If you are a liter- 
ary connoisseur, 
you will find re- 
freshing entertain- 
ment in the lively 
pages of the Golden 


Book. If you are a little uncer- 
tain in your literary tastes, you 
can’t go wrong in choosing the 


Golden Book. 


month they reprint for you a 
sheaf of masterpieces that 
have already stood the test of 
time. 










SIX MONTHS FOR ONLY $1.00 


Here is your special opportunity to test the merits of this new kind 
of story magazine. Mail the introductory coupon today—it will bring 
you six 25-cent issues for only $1.00—six splendid treats in worth- 
| while reading. 


AuGuST 








peeaees sees ees eee see eeeee88 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which send the Golden Book for six months to 
the address below. (Regular price, $1.50.) 










Name 





Address 
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“FROM 
MISSOURI” 


‘ We don’t blame you authors 
for being ‘‘From Missouri’ 
when we know how a. =e 
after your dollars. So, are 
more than glad to “sHOW “You! 
Here’s a letter we just re- 
ceived from Allan Kazunas, a 
:|writer in Berwyn, Illinois: 


“Gentlemen: When_it comes 
‘jto buying ‘I’m from Missouri.’ 
Therefore I did not believe that 


Sol wrote to the white-whisk- 
tered Methuselah of literature 
“asking if the statement attrib- 
uted to him were correct. His reply, through his secretary, 
was, * quite correct.’ 

I am ‘enclosing it so that you may show it to others who 
are also ‘from Missouri.’ As for me, I am ‘quite’ con- 


vinced 
THE REPLY 
“Dear Sir: Mr. Bernard Shaw asks me to say that the 
comment attributed to him on seeing the Plot Genie is 
quite correct. Yours faithfully, 
B. - teh, —." 


Original letters are on file in our o 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction “Guild—ree- 
ommended by educators and editors—widely used by pro- 
fessional writers and the Story Departments of Talking 
Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it {fs not a toy. 
It is practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the 
greatest storehouse of potential story material—the most 
ym ore ag reference work for authors that has ever been 
evis 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 


“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 
Just to get acquainted we will send “Perfect Plotter,’ 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with PLOT GENIE. This 
alone may show you what is wrong with your rejected sto- 
ries. Just send 25c, coin or postage, and say “Send me 
Perfect Plotter.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 858, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 























PLAYS WANTED! 


$125,000.00 FOR RADIO PROGRAM 


This is the astounding sum paid for the yearly 
program “SKIPPY.” Hundreds of writers are 
finding success in this field of writing. Broad- 
casting Studios are buying scripts every day. 
They do not care who may write them for it is 
the story, the idea, the plot, that is given con- 
sideration. Your story accepted in any form for 
reading and criticism. 10% commission on sales. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION. 


RADIO SYNDICATE SERVICE 
3806 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
























UNREASONABLY REASONABLE 

Letter perfect TYPING to editors’ oe - carbon, 
minor corrections, extra first and last Dadge.....-.000 Oc per M 
Revisions * Criticism * Helpful Suggestions ” Sales Helps 
That UNSOLD manuscript needs something! Is it revision, 
criticism, reconstruction, rewriting, polishing? Send it to us, 
we'll tell you! One dollar reading fee, which will apply on 
any service we render. You pay only for what you need—and 
get! Absolute = or your remittance returned. Let 

eeper. 


us vitalize that 
FREEMAN & BARCLAY 
1225 Granville Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
















ARTICLES WANTED 


Trade journals and other magazines are buying now for Winter 
issues. We will place your articles in best markets. Reading 
charge (refunded on sales) $1 for one or more manuscripts up 
to 2,000 words. Ten per cent commission on sales. Information 
free. No fiction. 


TRADE FEATURE SERVICE 
670 North Limestone Street Springfield, Ohio 
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writers or artists who are now, or have 
been, Villagers. (Address: 15 East Ninth 
Street). 


Park Avenue Merry-Go-Round is an- 
nounced as a new Class society magazine— 
more satirical and witty than the American 
Mayfair. Albert W. Gardiner is editor and 
publisher. American Hebrew and Jewish 
Tribune has moved to 212 Fifth Avenue. 


OUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. an- 

nounce a new publishing department, 
Outdoor Books, under the direction of H. 
A. Stevenson. This will include horticulture, 
gardening and nature subjects. Jsaac Pit- 
man & Sons are changing the name of their 
American branch to the Pitman Publishing 
Company. This is to avoid confusion with 
the parent company in England. There is 
no change of control or policy. Leon Berco- 
vici, son of the famous author, Konrad 
Bercovici, has formed a new publishing com- 
pany, Chatham Press, in association with 
Ernest Reichl. They will publish only hu- 
morous books. Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, buys outright all rights to published 
serials of 55,000 to 65,000 words—only love 
stories at present. Arrow Editions, 444 
Madison Avenue, is a new cooperative pub- 
lishing organization. 


Good Hardware has been merged with 
Hardware Age, 239 West 39th Street. The 
staff of the latter will carry on. National 
Cleaner & Dyer, 305 East 45th Street, is 
buying only regular features and extra spe- 
cial news. Air Conditioning With Fluid 
Fuels has been discontinued. So has Nativity. 
Mill & Factory has moved to 205 East 42nd 
Street. Modern Brewery, 205 East 42nd 
Street, gives special assignments for inter- 
views. It’s a de luxe trade paper, using 
special articles up to 1,200 words on all 
phases of the business. Pays two cents a 
word on acceptance. 


Radio Fan-Fare is the new title and make- 
up for what was formerly Radio Digest. It 
is published by same company, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, but is playing up for popular 
appeal rather than limited trade paper 
market. 
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“HEADLINER” SPEAKS 


P retes trom here is part of a 
D*Orsay-------------- continued 2. 








letter from one of my many 
successful clients. I should like 
to reproduce the letter in full, but 
limitations of space forbid it. For ob- 
vious reasons, I cannot advertise this 


as high as $700.00 a month since you turned me loose and 
assured me I could stand on my own feet henceforth;and 


Ive not killed myself with overwork, either: Considering 


that I had written for years without a single sale before well-known writer’s name, but shall 
I came to you, and had tried all sorts of “literary help,” be glad to furnish it on request. 

I am satisfied that it was vour competent, enthusiastic,and, If you really want to sell the manu- 
above all, kindly, help that finally tutned failure into scripts you have written, or if you 


wish to master this profession and 
make your “apprenticeship self-sup- 
porting,” write for my booklet, 


success for me, 
The day I picked you was the luckiest in my life. 


I hesitated quite a while between various “ads.,“and it will 


interest you to know that I finally decided on you because “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
of the total lack of self-praise in your advertisements, In- LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 


bd - . x . . 
stead of tooting your own horn, you show reeults; you don't which will be sent gratis on request. 


say how good you are--but you prove how good you are. And It is now 32 pages, and contains in- 
You certainly proved it in my case, and in the case of others, formation vital to every writer, pro- 
now successful professionals, whose acquaintance I've made since, fessional as well as beginner ; for my 


clients include the veriest novices as 
well as famous authors—and some of 
the novices of yesterday are famous 
today. I am just as interested in the 


through your help, I entered the ranks of those who live by their 
typewriters. 


Your latest book, “STORIES YOU CAN SELL,” is simply great. 








Applying the step-by-step method of developing plot ideas and aspirant who hasn’t yet sold—or even 

building stories, laid down in that veritable treasure chest, I written—a line as I am in the writer 

was easily able to turn into stories such commonplace plot germs whose name today is a household 
word. 





TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (including “short short-stories”); for longer 
stories the fee is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents a thousand words (or fraction) 
thereafter. For manuscripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 


This fee is inclusive. It covers a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 
to 6,000 words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is available or can be made so by revis- 
ion, the fee covers all necessary work including typing, carbon copy to the author, submis- 
sions to editors, etc. In brief, I back my judgment with my time and money, instead of asking 
the author to do se. 


The commission charged on sales is 10%. 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Coursé,” but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number of clients, during 
which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the completed 
manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The client learns HOW by DOIN 
which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month after month, ACTUAL RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 5617 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 

These standard texts on writing valued by (or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
writers everywhere. ‘ ; 

Writing Novels to Sell, $2.50; Landing the (Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Editors’ Checks, $3.00; Stories You Can Sell, Recommended by editors. Own Sales Repre- 
$3.00. Copies autographed when ordered direct sentative in New York for personal submission 
from me. to editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 
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Che PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
OF PROVED DURABILITY..... 


MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 


L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
701-715 E. Washington St., Dept. 16 G, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
FREE—without obligation, please send 
me a copy of “The Writer’s Guide” 
and booklet on the new Co:ona. 


Here is undoubtedly the greatest value ever of 
writers — a typewriter which sold for years at ? 
simplified to meet the demand for a popular priced »: 
now offered at only $39.50. 

Corona is noted for its durability and graceful lin 
you find the same solid one-piece aluminum fran 
holds the operating parts in proper position — 
seldom need adjustment. 

For manuscript work Corona handles both single a: 
spacing and makes fine carbon copies. It has the 


keyboard, regulation pica type, tension paper fing: 
holding large envelopes and those flat, rimless ke; 


which nratect the finger naile 


ed to 


).00 — 


-table, 


Here 
which 
oronas 


double 
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rs for 

rings 





